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Part One 


Thomas Jefferson’s Plan 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters 

THoMaAs JEFFERSON 

MarTHA JEFFERSON, 14, his daughter. 

Wim Snort, 28, Jefferson’s secre- 
tary. 

Marquis pve Larayerre, 29. 

Mapame Larayette, his wife. 

Countess pe Tessr, aunt of Mme. 
Lafayette. 

Mrs. Maria Cosway, a friend of the 
Jeffersons. 

Tuomas Barcuay, an American. 

Hotmes, Courier of the United States 
Government. 

SERVANT. 

James Mapison, Secretary of State. 

CoLoneL Henry Dearsorn, Secretary 
of War. 

Levi Lincoin, Attorney-General. 

AtBpert Gauuatin, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

GENERAL SAMUEL Smitu, Acting Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

CommoporeE Ricuarp Date, of the 
United States Navy. 


ScENE 1 

Serrina: The library of the Jefferson 
residence in Paris 1786. 

At Rise: Stage is empty. Enter from 
right Wit11amM SHortT, young, gra- 
cious, kindly. He looks about, sees 
no one, and starts across, but halts as 
a door knocker sounds offstage left. 
Soon from left enters Martua Jer- 
FERSON, at 14 almost a young lady. 
She is followed by the Servant, to 
whom she hands her coat and bonnet. 
SERVANT goes off left. 

SHort (Evidently very fond of her): 
Miss Jefferson! What a pleasant 
surprise to have you home from the 
school today. 

Marrna (Very friendly): Thank you, 
Mr. Short. Where’s Papa? 

Sort: Mr. Jefferson is not back from 
his walk yet. How do you like going 
to school here in Paris? 

Marrua: I’m a little lonesome for 
Virginia. But we'll be going back 
some day — and then it will be fun 








remembering Paris. 

SHort (Laughing): A very intelligent 
observation, young lady. I can see 
you will make your father proud of 
you. (Knocker sounds offstage.) Well, 
here begins the daily round of visi- 
tors. (SERVANT enters.) 

SERVANT (Announcing): Monsieur le 
Marquis et Madame de Lafayette. 
Martua (Delighted): Oh! — (Laray- 

ETTE and Mme. LAFAYETTE enter.) 

LaFayette (Bowing): I am happy to 
see you, Mr. Short. And Martha! — 
you are lovely. 

Martna (Curtseying): Thank you, 
Monsieur le Marquis. I hope you are 
well. 

LAFAYETTE: Very well, my dear. 

Mme. Larayette (Warmly): Come to 
me, Martha, and tell me how you are 
getting along at school — but I sup- 
pose everyone asks you that. 

Martua (Going to her): I shouldn’t 
mind repeating it to you, Madame. 

Mme. Larayette: Never mind, dear. 
Is not Mr. Jefferson at home? 

Suort: I expect him at any moment, 
Madame. Please stay. He’d be deeply 
disappointed if you didn’t. (She looks 
at her husband.) 

LAFAYETTE: We shall stay. 

Marrua (Happily): Good! Jacques 
will take your things. (SERVANT, who 
has been waiting in background, comes 
forward and does so, going off left with 
them.) 

Marta (Acting the hostess): Won't 
you come into the drawing-room? 
(She leads the way. But before they 
reach the door, the knocker is heard 
again. All turn.) 

Marrua (Excited): | hope that’s Papa. 


(SERVANT enters.) 





Servant: Madame la Comtesse de 
Tesse, et Madame Cosway. (Enter the 
Countess and Mrs. Maria Cos- 
way. The Countess is French, gra- 
cious, quiet. Mrs. Cosway is Italian, 
beautiful, vivacious.) 

Mrs. Cosway (Enthusiastically. She 
speaks with a gentle Italian accent, 
very pleasing): I am charmed to find 
you here, Madame and Monsieur le 
Marquis! And Martha! Come! (She 
holds out her arms. MartHa goes to 
her, and receives a kiss on the fore- 
head.) Mr. Cosway sent me on ahead, 
to say that he will be late. He is fin- 
ishing a painting which is already 
more than due. At the door I met the 
Countess—so here we are to- 
gether. But how I prattle! Where 
then is Mr. Jefferson? 

Snort, Larayerre, and Marna (To- 
gether, unintentionally): We expect 
him at any moment. (They look at 
each other in surprise. All laugh.) 

Countess: I would swear he is the busi- 
est man in all Paris. Your country is 
fortunate in having such a Minister, 
Mr. Short. Shall I tell you what a 
certain English diplomat said to me 
only yesterday? 

Snort: I am most curious, Madame la 
Comtesse. 

Countess (Imitating): “I wish Britain 
had such ministers to foreign coun- 
tries,” he said. “This Mr. Jefferson 
is more active, in more ways, in his 
country’s behalf, than almost all our 
ministers taken together.” 

LaFraYettTe (Smiling): That is because 
his is the country of a great cause — 
liberty — which Mr. Jefferson loves 
very much. What we love greatly, we 
serve with all our hearts. 
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Countess: True, indeed. But what sur- 
prises me is that nothing is too small 
to escape his consideration. Let him 
but see, anywhere in Europe, some- 
thing so slight as even an improved 
bucket-handle, and a full description 
of it goes off to America by the very 
next boat. (All smile.) 

Mrs. Cosway: Is it not wonderful? 
This great man, who drafted the 
American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the Virginia statute of 
religious freedom which is now the 
talk of every civilized capital of the 
world — does not scorn to serve his 
countrymen in the smallest, most 
practical of ways. (The knocker 
sounds.) Ah — this is he! I feel it. 
(All have turned expectantly. Tuomas 
JEFFERSON enters. He is in his early 
forties, tall, slim, not at all handsome, 
but with an attractive natural gracious- 
ness.) 

JEFFERSON (Cordially): Good day, my 
friends. Martha, my dear! I see it is 
fortunate that you came home today 
— in time to be a hostess. I trust you 
have been a good one. 

Martna (Going to him): Certainly, 
Papa. I let them talk as much as they 
pleased. (All laugh.) 

JEFFERSON: Madame la Comtesse — it 
is a pleasure to see you back in 
Paris. 

Countess: It is an added pleasure to 
return to a Paris which counts Mon- 
sieur Jefferson among its residents. 

Mrs. Cosway: I am almost jealous of 
that speech. 

Jerrerson: Ah, Mrs. Cosway — you 
must know that the ladies of Paris 
are notoriously polite. 

Countess: Only to those we like. (To 


Mme. Larayetre.) Is that not so, 
niece? 

Mme. Larayerte (Gaily): Where no 
diplomatic interest is at stake, yes. 
JEFFERSON (Smiling): Well, into the 
drawing-room, my friends, where Mr. 
Short and I will join you in a few 
minutes. Meanwhile, I’m sure my 
Martha will consent to play and sing 

for us. 

Martua: Oh, no, Father — 

Mme. Larayerte: Oh, yes, my dear. 
That song the slaves sing in your far, 
far country. 

Martna (Actually pleased): Very well, 
Madame Lafayette. (She leads the 
way off right to the drawing-room. 
Only Jerrerson and Snort remain 
behind.) 

JEFFERSON (Suddenly very serious): Has 
the letter arrived? 

Snort (Likewise): No. But since the 
packet boat docked at le Havre yes- 
terday, it should come today. 

JEFFERSON: Till then, we can only hope 
the Congress acted wisely. . . . The 
gentleman I am expecting — Mr. 
Barclay — I take it has not yet made 
his appearance? 

Suort: Not yet. 

JEFFERSON: Well, when he does, we’ll 
see him in here. I shan’t need you till 
then. (SHorT starts toward the draw- 
ing-room, but pauses at the sound of 
music. It is a pianoforte, and with it 
rises the pleasant young voice of 
Marrtna, singing a Negro spiritual — 
“Let My People Go.’’) 

Snort (At the first notes): It’s Martha. 

JEFFERSON (With quiet pride): Yes. 
(SHort waits. JEFFERSON, at his 
desk, remains listening, deeply moved. 
When the song ends, applause and con- 
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gratulations are heard offstage. SHort 
goes towards the drawing-room again. 
The knocker sounds. JEFFERSON, who 
has sat down to some papers, looks up 
expectantly. SHort turns back. Serv- 
ANT enters.) 

Servant: Mister Thomas Barclay. 
(Barciay, an American, enters. Serv- 
ANT exits.) 

JEFFERSON (Rising and offering his 
hand): I am very happy to see you, 
Mr. Barclay. 

Barciay (Shaking hands): You honor 
me, Mr. Jefferson. 

JEFFERSON: May I present my secre- 
tary, Mr. Short? (Snort and Bar- 
cLay bow). Mr. Barclay, Mr. Adams 
and I have decided to appoint you 
our agent for negotiating a treaty of 
peace and commerce with the Em- 
peror of Morocco. 

Barctay: It will be difficult, Mr. Jef- 
ferson, but I shall do all I can. 

JEFFERSON: We expect the decision of 
our Congress today. It was to have 
been on the packet boat that reached 
le Havre yesterday. Meantime, we 
should like to talk over the situation 
with you. (From the drawing-room 
comes the sound of women’s laughter, 
then the music of the pianoforte in a 
light melody.) 

Barcitay: Your other guests, Mr. 
Jefferson — 

JEFFERSON: French women are quite 
intelligent. They understand that the 
needs of diplomacy come first. As for 
Lafayette, he knows our plans. In 
fact, he is codperating with us. Be 
seated, gentlemen. (They take seats at 
the table.) 

Jerrerson: Mr. Barclay, I shall pic- 
ture the situation only briefly, in its 





essentials. Then I'll give you some 
documents to read, and when you 
have studied them, we shall go into 
the details. For the present, it is 
enough to say that we have at this 
moment a glorious opportunity to 
crush the piratical attacks of the 
Barbary powers against our peaceful 
commerce in the Mediterranean. As 
you know, the four Barbary states — 
Morocco, Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, 
ranged along the southern shore of 
the Mediterranean, in North Africa, 
are ideally situated for interference 
with all shipping within that inland 
sea. Being of the Mohammedan 
faith, their leaders have seized the 
opportunity to preach that Chris- 
tians are an inferior race, and that it 
is both good business and good re- 
ligion to prey upon our trade. 

Barciay (Sadly): Ours is a young 
country, with no naval force. We are 
helpless. 

JEFFERSON: These pirates — for such 
they are in fact — make treaties 
from time to time with European 
countries, treaties involving the pay- 
ment of tribute in the form of large 
“presents” and bribes—only to 
violate those treaties whenever it 
suits their pleasure and interest to do 
so. Furthermore, as we have recently 
had sad occasion to be reminded, 
when they capture a ship with Chris- 
tian seamen, they demand enormous 
ransoms for the prisoners. And when, 
as all too often happens, the ransoms 
cannot be raised, they sell the prison- 
ers into slavery. 

Barctay: The poor fellows. .. . I 
suppose the smaller countries of 
Europe feel it is easier for them to 

















pay tribute than to fight. (Indig- 
nantly.) But England and France, 
the two great maritime powers — 
one would think they’d long ago have 
acted to put the Barbary powers in 
their place! 

Jerrerson: Their honor, if nothing 
else, would demand it. But mark the 
ways of European politics, Mr. 
Barclay: England and France, by 
presents and an occasional display of 
force, have secured treaties with the 
Barbary states which give them 
great advantages over other mari- 
time countries. Thus it is to the 
commercial advantage, if not to the 
honor, of the two mighty nations, to 
let the pirates have a free hand 
against the commerce of their com- 
petitors. 

Barciay: But — that is unjust! 

JEFFERSON: Not only is it unjust — it 
is unwise and dangerous, in the long 
view. For by robbery and tribute, 
those African powers grow stronger 
and stronger. They keep building up 
their naval forces. They make it a 

policy to demand and receive, from 
the countries they deal with, presents 
not only of cash, but of warships and 
military supplies. Rather than fight, 
the European powers contribute to 
the pirates the means of their own 
defeat. 

Barciay: Are then the statesmen of 
the world so blind? 

JEFFERSON: No — that is, not all of 
them. But the Barbary rulers are 
clever. They play one country, or one 
group of countries, against another. 
They grant favorable treaties to some 
countries, while they make war on 
others. The favored nations then sit 





back, and even find pleasure in the 
conquests of the pirates. Soon, hav- 
ing been victorious, the pirates im- 
pose expensive treaties on the de- 
feated countries — and break their 
treaties with the favored nations, 
attacking them in turn. 

Barciay (After a pause): It does not 
speak well for the prospects of Amer- 
ican commerce. We have no navy 
whatsoever. We are helpless. 

JEFFERSON: Not if we have determina- 
tion, Mr. Barclay. The fact is that at 
the moment, the prospects for stop- 
ping this piracy are brighter than 
they have ever been before. 

Barciay: How can that be? 

JEFFERSON: I have taken an initiative, 
Mr. Barclay, which if supported by 
the Congress of the United States, 
will result in peace and security on 
the waters of the Mediterranean and 
the eastern Atlantic. 

Barciay (Pleased, but not understand- 
ing): That would be splendid — but 
how, Mr. Jefferson? 

Jerrerson: I have proposed to the 
smaller maritime powers of Europe 
that, together with the United States 
of America, they form a league to en- 
force the peaceful and free naviga- 
tion of commerce in the waters now 
overrun by the Barbary corsairs. 

Barctay (Slowly): A league of powers? 

JeFFerson: Yes. Each power is to con- 

tribute ships, in a proportion to be 

mutually agreed upon, to constitute 

a common fleet, administered from 

here by a committee made up of 

representatives of all the associated 
powers. You will find the details in 
the documents I have prepared for 
you. 
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Barctiay: It sounds excellent. But is it 
practical? 

JEFFERSON: Quite. The action is very 
simple, and requires only a small 
fleet. Half a dozen to a dozen war- 
ships would be sufficient. This fleet 
will keep in constant cruise, patrol- 
ling the Mediterranean waters. Even 
hostilities between two or more of 
the associated powers are not to in- 
terfere with the operations of this 
League. 

Barctay: Why that’s — that’s mag- 
nificent, Mr. Jefferson! (Not so cheer- 
fully.) But will the powers agree? 

JEFFERSON: I should favor military ac- 
tion even if we had to fight alone. 
But we shan’t have to. Mr. Short can 
report on that. 

Sort (Drawing a paper from his pocket 
and glancing at it): We have sub- 
mitted the proposals to the repre- 
sentatives of various European gov- 
ernments. Spain will not cotperate at 
present, because she recently com- 
pleted a very expensive treaty with 
Algiers, the most powerful of the 
Barbary states. At the enormous 
cost of almost three million dollars, 
she has achieved a treaty which gives 
her a favored status, and thinks she 
will profit by it at the expense of 
other countries. 

JEFFERSON: The kind of thing of which 
I told you. 

Snort: However, the attitudes of 
Portugal, Naples, the two Sicilies, 
Venice, Malta, Denmark and Sweden 
are favorable. And the Marquis de 
Lafayette, it should be mentioned, 
has volunteered to serve, without 
pay, as chief of operations. 

Barciay: Well! And our Congress? 


Jerrerson: I have every hope that the 
Congress of the United States will 
support the League. We are expected 
to furnish one frigate, and to keep it 
supplied. There is some opposition at 
home — we should have to start 
building a small navy, and money is 
hard to raise — but first reports on 
my proposals were favorable. We are 
today expecting the official decision 
of the Congress. 

Barciay: My tasks as agent to Mo- 
rocco, then, will depend on the 
decision of the Congress. 

Jerrerson: Yes. You go either to treat 
with the Emperor as one equal power 
with another — or to buy an insecure 
and temporary peace... . Well, 
gentlemen, since there is no letter 
yet, I propose we join the others. 
(They rise. The knocker sounds. They 
look at each other.) 

JEFFERSON (With suppressed excite- 
ment): One moment, gentlemen. 
(They remain standing. SERVANT 
enters.) 

Servant: Mister Francis Holmes. (En- 
ter Houimes, young, in American 
dress. He has not removed his cloak. 
He carries a leather portfolio.) 

Hoitmes (Questioningly, looks at Jur- 
FERSON): Mr. Jefferson? 

Jerrerson: Yes, and welcome. (To the 
Servant.) You may go, Jacques. 
(Servant exits.) Mr. Holmes, my 
secretary Mr. Short, and our agent 
to Morocco, Mr. Barclay. 

Homes (Bowing slightly): Gentlemen. 
(They bow, too.) I bring you a des- 
patch from the Congress, Mr. Jef- 
ferson. 

Jerrerson (Eagerly): I have been 
awaiting it. (Hotmes takes a large 
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sealed envelope from the portfolio and 
hands it to Jerrerson.) 

JerreRson: Thank you. Will you have 
some refreshment, Mr. Holmes? 

Hotmes: My thanks, sir, but I must at- 
tend to other official business im- 
mediately. 

JeFFeRSON: Well, then—come to 
dinner tonight. I have much to ask 
you about my friends in America. 

Hotmes: You are very kind, Mr. Jef- 
ferson. Thank you. Gentlemen, good 
day. (He bows and goes out.) 

JEFFERSON (Eyeing the letter solemnly) : 
Mr. Short, will you ask Lafayette to 
step in here? 

Mr. SHort: Yes, Mr. Jefferson. (He 
exits right. JerFERSON holds the letter 
in his hand, reluctant to open it. Then, 
firmly, he breaks the seal and slowly 
draws out the despatch. SuHort reénters 
with LAFAYETTE.) 

LAFAYETTE: It is here? (JEFFERSON 
nods and proceeds to read it to himself. 
The others watch his face, which grows 
more and more solemn. Finishing, he 
remains gazing down at it.) 

LAFAYETTE (Anziously): Well, Mr. 
Jefferson? 

JerFrerson (Looking up slowly): The 
Congress of the United States has 
decided it cannot raise the funds to 
build a frigate. It has not the funds 
for matters nearer home. (Bitterly.) 
It has decided it will be cheaper to 
buy treaties of peace. (All look 
greatly disappointed.) 

Barcuay (After a pause): I am sorry to 
hear that. 

LaFayette: It is a calamity. The 

League would have set an example for 

all civilized powers. Now it dies 

stillborn. 





Suort (Fiercely): It is a most short- 
sighted view! I wish those gentlemen 
— (He does not finish. Gloomily.) I 
suppose this ends the business of 
suppressing the Barbary pirates. 

JEFFERSON (Depressed, but thoughtful): 

No, gentlemen, I am afraid the busi- 

ness is not ended — (Firmly.) only 

unfinished. (The others look at him.) 


SLOW CURTAIN 


* * . 


ScENE 2 

Sertinc: A room in the White House at 
Washington, fifteen years later. 

At Rise: Cotonet Dearsorn, Levi 
LincoLn, and GENERAL SMITH are 
seated at the table. James MApIson is 
standing by his chair. Each has a 
small pile of papers before him. All are 
middle-aged. Smitu is busy studying 
documents, and makes an occasional 
note with a pencil. 

Dearsorn: Mr. Madison, you have 
known the President longer than any 
of us. Do you believe that the con- 
ciliating tone of his first message to 
Congress is a sign that he will adopt a 
cautious and passive foreign policy? 

Lincotn: Most of his enemies, Mr. 
Madison, as you know, predict that 
he will plunge us recklessly into 
domestic and foreign disasters. 

Dearsorn: Others say that the respon- 
sibilities of his great office will render 
him cautious and passive. 

Mapison: His message to Congress, 
gentlemen, indicates Mr. Jefferson’s 
intention to rally the great mass of 
Federalists around the Republican 
cause, by winning them back to the 
principles for which all of us — Fed- 
eralists and Republicans alike —. 





fought our Revolutionary War. ‘As 
for his foreign policy —I believe 
today’s meeting of the cabinet will 
clarify the matter to our satisfaction. 
(Door at stage right opens.) . . . Gen- 
tlemen — the President! (DEARBORN 
and LINCOLN rise as JEFFERSON en- 
ters followed by AtBerT GALLATIN. 
Smitu, though, is so absorbed in his 
work that he has not noticed the 
entrance.) 

Jerrerson (In his late fifties now, and 
somewhat heavier than in Scene 1. 
Smiling): Be seated, gentlemen. 
There’s no need for formality. (They 
sit, frowning at Smiru. Their move- 
ment makes SmituH look up, and he 
rises hastily at sight of JEFFERSON.) 


Samira: Mr. President — 


JEFFERSON (Smiling): Your diligence 
needs no excusing, General Smith. 
After all, your department is chiefly 
concerned in today’s meeting. (SmiTH 
sits.) Gentlemen, may I present my 
new Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Albert Gallatin. (Each bows slightly 
as his name is called.) . . . Colonel 
Henry Dearborn, Secretary of War. 
. .. Mr. Levi Lincoln, Attorney- 
General. . . . General Samuel Smith, 
who has consented to serve as Acting 
Secretary of the Navy for the time 
being. . . . And you know my Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Madison, of 
course. Here. (He indicates a seat for 
GALLATIN, who takes it.) 

JEFFERSON (Sitting down): Now, gen- 
tlemen — as to foreign policy. I am 
happy to be able to say that, with our 
naval conflict with France satisfac- 
torily ended, we are now at peace 
with all the world —so far as we 
know. It is an uncertain peace, we are 


all aware, because our country is so 
young and its resources so largely 
undeveloped. The two great mari- 
time powers of Europe, we may be 
sure, will in the future, as they have 
in the past, prey upon our commerce 
and our seamen, should the next 
conflict between them render it ad- 
visable in their eyes. However, for 
the present, we have but one pressing 
problem of this nature — the prob- 
lem of the pirate states of Barbary. 
For me, may I say, this is something 
by way of unfinished business. . . . 
I trust you have studied the docu- 
ments I submitted to your attention. 
(All but GALLATIN nod.) Good. Then 
for Mr. Gallatin’s benefit, Mr. Madi- 


son will review the question briefly. 


Maptson: Scarcely two years ago, gen- 


tlemen, the previous administration 
finally succeeded in concluding a 
treaty of peace and commerce with 
Tripoli, the last of the four Barbary 
powers. This treaty, like all those 
made with Barbary, required us to 
make the Pasha of Tripoli large 
“presents” — the Barbary term for 
tribute — in cash and materials of 
war. But —and notice how such 
events form a typical and vicious 
circle — the Pasha of Tripoli learns 
that our treaties with the other 
Barbary powers grants them bigger 
presents. Also, the Pasha succeeds in 
extorting treaties with several Euro- 
pean countries which grant him much 
bigger presents than we did. Then 
the Pasha declares that we must give 
him more “presents.” What we have 
already paid him, he asserts, was 
only for making the treaty. Now we 
must pay him for keeping it! 
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GALLATIN: It would be amusing — 





were it not also so serious. 


Mapison: Otherwise, he avows openly, 


he will declare war on us. In fact, the 
next ship in from Europe may bring 
the news of such a declaration. Our 
merchant ships have been so warned. 


JEFFERSON (After a moment): I have al- 


ways argued that the United States 
of America can win the respect of 
other nations only by standing up for 
its rights—even to the point of 
fighting for them. In the long run, it 
is cheaper, too. For, the first insult, if 
submitted to meekly, becomes the 
father of many more. The first small 
demand granted, produces greater 
and greater ones. All our experience 
has demonstrated this. 


GaLLaTin: It sounds like good common 


sense 


JEFFERSON (Nodding): Fifteen years 


ago, gentlemen, when I was Minister 
to France, we had a glorious oppor- 
tunity to settle with the Barbary 
pirates. I had secured from several of 
the countries of Europe pledges of 
codperation in a League for joint 
naval action against Barbary. But 
our Congress felt it could not raise 
the necessary funds for our share of 
this work. The result of this inaction 
has cost us many times that amount 
— to say nothing of our honor and 
standing among the nations. And 
naturally, today the task is much 
harder. . . . General Smith, will you 
report on the naval status of the 
Barbary powers? 


Smitu (Consulting his papers): Fifteen 


years ago, in 1786, our envoy to AI- 
giers, the strongest of the Barbary 
states, reported that the Algerian 


navy then consisted of nine sailing 
vessels — and ten rowing galleys, of 
from eight to thirty-six guns. Today, 
though we have no exact figures, we 
know it has been considerably in- 
creased. Morocco, the next strongest 
power, in 1788 had about twenty 
vessels, the largest of only twenty 
guns. . . . Tunis had no more than 
nine cruising ships, some twenty 
years ago; today it has over ninety 
armed vessels. Most of these are 
small, and could not stand up to our 
frigates — but the increase over their 
former strength is considerable. As 
for Tripoli, we had a report last year 
that the Pasha’s fleet even then con- 
sisted of only eleven vessels, mount- 
ing a total of hardly more than one 
hundred guns. 


Ga.uLaTin: And it is this Pasha who 


makes the most warlike threats! 


Mapison: Naturally. In the past he 


has found that the louder the threats, 
the greater the tribute. 


JEFFERSON: Well, gentlemen — today 


we have another splendid opportu- 
nity to act against the pirates of 
Barbary. We are at peace with the 
world, and we have a navy of six 
warships. The number is small, I 
know, but the ships are powerful, 
and we have commanders as able and 
courageous as any on the seven seas. 


Lincotn: Is it your proposal, Mr. 


President, that we make war with 
this navy against Barbary? 


JEFFERSON: No—not make war. I 


consider, of course, that treaties 
made by the United States under 
previous administrations are binding 
upon us. We could not break them 
without dishonor. But it is time to 
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show the powers of Barbary — and 
of the world — that in the future we 
make treaties as equals, without 
tribute or other degrading terms. To 
do that, we must show that we are 
ready to meet force with force! 
(Solemn pause.) 

Gatiatin: What is your plan, Mr. 
President? 

Jerrerson: My plan is simply to send a 
squadron of four of our warships 
on a cruise in Mediterranean waters. 
Three powerful American frigates 
and a sloop-of-war, appearing off the 
coast of Tripoli and the other Bar- 
bary states, though they bear mes- 
sages of peace and respect to the 
rulers of Barbary, will be a warning 
to them that we are no longer weak 
and helpless on the ocean; that we 
will protect our commerce; that we 
mean to establish and maintain for 
our commerce freedom of navigation 
on the seas! 

DEARBORN (After a pause): What if our 
squadron, on reaching the Mediter- 
ranean, finds that Tripoli has already 
declared war on us? 

Jerrerson (After a moment, slowly): 
Then Tripoli will have broken its 
treaty, and Congress will take ap- 
propriate action. The commander of 
our squadron will meantime have or- 
ders, in such an event, to blockade 
the coast of Tripoli, until such time 
as Tripoli signs a treaty of peace on a 
basis of equality — without tribute 
or bribes of any sort. 

LincoLn: Supposing all four of the 
Barbary states should combine against 
us? 

JEFFERSON: It is not likely. There is 
great rivalry between certain of 





them. But if it should occur, our 
commander will have orders to dis- 
tribute his forces according to his 
best judgment so as to protect our 
shipping and harass theirs. He would 
strive to make this war so costly for 
them, that they would find peace 
with us more profitable. I am certain 
that if we fight, other European 
powers, now oppressed by the pirates, 
will associate themselves and their 
navies with us. (He sits down.) . . . 
And now, gentlemen — I should like 
your opinions on the plan. Should we 
send a squadron to the Mediter- 
ranean, with the instructions and for 
the purposes I have outlined? 

Manpison (After a pause, slowly): I ap- 
prove of the plan. Now is the time. 

Dearsorn: I am for it. 

Lincoin: It has my approval. 

Gauuatin: And mine. 

Samira: It should have been done long 
ago. 

JeFFeRsON (Pleased): Then — we are 
unanimous. . . . One moment, gen- 
tlemen. (Rising, he goes to door at 
right and opens it. Addressing someone 
offstage.) Come in, sir. (Enter Com- 
mopoRE Date in full uniform. He 
halts and stands at attention.) 

JEFFERSON (Returning): Gentlemen, 
Commodore Richard Dale, of the 
United States Navy. (They bow to 
each other.) You all know his record. I 
have consulted with him and other 
naval officers, in formulating my 
plan. . . . Commodore Dale, we are 
all agreed that the cruise should be 
made. I name you to command the 
squadron. 

Date: You honor me, Mr. President. | 
shall do my best. 
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Jerrerson: I know that. . . . General 
Smith will see to it that your squad- 
ron is equipped with everything it 
needs. From Mr. Madison you will 
receive your documents, together 
with official messages to the rulers of 
Barbary. (Solemnly.) Commodore 


Dale, I trust you to combine boldness 

with discretion. The honor and the 

interests of the United States of 

America will be in your hands. If the 

pirates choose battle —I am con- 

fident victory will be ours. 
CURTAIN 


Yellow Fever 


by Cora Burlingame 


Characters 

Mason Water Reep, M.D., U. S. 
Army Medical Corps of Cuba and 
President of the Yellow Fever Board. 
Handsome, dignified in bearing. 
There are white streaks in his brown 
hair. 

Masor James CARROLL, assistant to 
Dr. Reep. Stocky, of English par- 
entage. 

Dr. Jesse Lazear, another member of 
the Board, he is about Carro.t’s 
age, but younger than Dr. Resp. 
He is tall, thin, and wears glasses. 

Dr. Aristipes AGRAMONTE, the Cuban 
member of the Board. Small, dark, 
and middle-aged, he is deliberate in 
speech and movement. 

Wriu1am Dean, a young sergeant in the 
U.S. Army in Cuba. 

Dan Ga.uaGuer, blond and stout, he is 
a reporter from the States. 

Miss JANSEN, the nurse. 

Dr. Rosert Cooke. 

Warren JERNEGAN | Privates, Hos- 

Levi Foix pital Corps. 

Joun Kissineer, Private, U. 8S. Army 

of Cuba. 


Scene 1. The Office of Dr. Waurer 
Reep in the Field Hospital of the 
American Army of Occupation in 
Cuba, August 1900. 

Scene 2. Same as Scene 1. 
Later. 

Scene 8. Same as Scene 1. Fifteen 
Days Later Than Scene 2. 

Scene 4. Same as Scene 1. 
one Days Later Than Scene 8. 


ScEeNE 1 


At Rise Dr. Reep’s office is a small 
room with a screened triple window at 
left of a screened double door in rear 
wall. A plain oak desk is up stage at 
left and another down stage at right. 
There is an army cot under the win- 
dows. There is a large cabinet at 
right of door through the glass doors of 
which books, pamphlets, and simple 
laboratory apparatus can be seen. 
At center down stage is a wooden table 
on which are a microscope, stoppered 
flasks, stoppered test tubes in a rack, 
forceps, scalpel and glass slides. 
Half a dozen camp chairs are disposed 
about the room. Dr. Reep seated at 
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the desk at left is looking over a report. 
Dr. Lazear is standing at the table 
labeling test tubes. 

Reep (Laying down the report) The 
Yellow Fever Board, and particularly 
myself as its president, are under 
everlasting obligations to you, Jesse, 
for this (He raps the report with the 
knuckles of his right hand) excellent 
report on the Carroll-Dean experi- 
ment. 

Lazear (Smiling, without looking up 
from his work.) Agramonte had a 
hand in it. 

Reep There is enough credit to go 
around. (He takes a sheet of paper 
out of an official-looking envelope.) 
Here is a letter from Washington re- 
questing that we admit an Asso- 
ciated Press reporter to our Yellow 
Fever Board meeting this morning. 
(Lazear, registering surprise, places a 
test tube in the rack.) 

Lazear Publicity at this stage of our 
investigation? (He frowns.) 

Reep The families of our men here 
and the public generally want to 
know what is being done about yel- 
low fever. 

Lazear (Passing his hand wearily 
over his forehead and eyes.) Of 
course. So many of our men have 
died with it. 

Reep Too many. (He touches a 
white lock on his head.) That’s 
where these white hairs have come 
from. That and anxiety over Car- 
roll and Dean. 

Lazear And the nursing, sir. You 
should have left nursing them to us 
who have less responsibility than 
you, Dr. Reed. 

Reep Night after night when you 





should have been in your quarters 
asleep I saw your shadow passing 
back and forth in that pesthouse 
between Carroll and Dean. 

Lazear (Smiling.) You set the ex- 
ample, sir, of not leaving them to the 
nurses. 

Reep~ (Passionately.) Who could 
sleep when night after night their 
fever broke all records? Who could 
lie in bed when our colleague and 
a brave soldier were tortured in a 
hideous battle with death in the 
interest of humanity and science? 
(He makes an obvious attempt to con- 
trol his emotions.) Jesse, as a matter 
of fact, you did a more thorough job 
of overworking during Dr. Carroll’s 
and Sergeant Dean’s attack than any 
of the rest of us. (Lazear makes a 
gesture of dissent.) 

Lazear (Reporter enters the room, 
fanning himself with a palmleaf fan.) 
Here’s our reporter. 

Reporter Gallagher’s the name, Dan 
Gallagher of the Associated Press. 
(To Reep.) You are Dr. Reed, I 
presume? 

Reep I am Walter Reed, Mr. Gal- 
lagher, and this gentleman is Dr. 
Jesse Lazear, another member of the 
Yellow Fever Board. (The men 
shake hands.) 

Reporter I was told at Headquarters 
that a meeting of the Yellow Fever 
Board was in session. 

Reep (Taking a watch out of his 
pocket, glances at it.) The other 
gentlemen are due. 

Lazear (Going toward the door.) 
Here they are. (Drs. Carrouu and 
AGRAMONTE, followed by SERGEANT 
Dean, enter. Reporter lays his fan 
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aside and takes notebook from pocket.) 

Reep Gentlemen, this is Mr. Gal- 
lagher, an Associated Press Reporter 
sent down from Washington to at- 
tend this meeting. (Carroti and 
AGRAMONTE exchange looks of dismay. 
Dean grins sheepishly.) Mr. Gal- 
lagher, this (He lays his hand on 
CARROLL’S arm) is my assistant, Dr. 
James Carroll, and this gentleman 
(He motions in the direction of AGRaA- 
MONTE) is Dr. Aristides Agramonte, 
both members of the Yellow Fever 
Board. This good soldier here is 
Sergeant William Dean. He and 
Dr. Carroll were the first two volun- 
teers to take the experimental bites 
of the aédes egypti mosquito, for- 
merly known as stegomyia fasciata 
which we suspect is the carrier of 
yellow fever. Gentlemen, be seated. 
(All sit.) 

AGRAMONTE Meaning no offense to- 
ward Mr. Gallagher, Dr. Reed, I 
should like to suggest that publicity 
at this time might seriously hamper 
the research being carried on by the 
Yellow Fever Board. 

Reep Every member of the Board 
feels that way, Dr. Agramonte. 
Before Mr. Gallagher leaves this 
room he will be in sympathy with 
this attitude. But, think of this: 
often as much as three times a week, 
I have to sign a letter telling some 
wife or mother in the States that her 
husband or her son is (His voice 
comes near breaking) dead of yellow 
fever. All of us have nightmare 
dreams of the disease becoming 
epidemic among our soldiers. The 
families of our men share that dread. 
The least we can do at this time to 
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lessen this horror is to acquaint the 
American public with what means 
we are taking to discover the cause 
and stop the spread of yellow fever. 
(The Rerorter writes busily while 
Dr. Reep is talking.) Dr. Agra- 
monte, will you, for the benefit of 
Mr. Gallagher, make brief mention 
of the distribution of the disease? 


AGRAMONTE As far as I know, the 


earliest mention of the disease is 
found in Central America in 1596. 
It later was heard of among the 
American Indians in New England. 
It was epidemic in the West Indies 
several times during those decades. 
Later it appeared in New York, in 
Boston and in Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing the last two centuries it has 
visited seven of the Gulf and Atlantic 
coastal cities in epidemic form and 
crept up the Mississippi as far as 
Memphis. The most devastating 
invasion of the disease occurred in 
Philadelphia in 1793. 


Reep Thank you, Dr. Agramonte. 


You have a head for figures, Dr. 
Lazear. Will you give Mr. Gal- 
lagher some idea of the cost in human 
life of this mysterious disease? 


Lazear My data of course are far 


from complete. But in 1664, on the 
West Indian island of St. Lucia, 
yellow fever killed 1,411 soldiers out 
of a population of 1,500. In the 
same place 200 out of 500 soldiers 
died of it in the following year. It 
is estimated that the death-toll from 
yellow fever in North America has 
passed the 100,000 mark. (While 
Lazear is talking, the Reporter 
stops twice to wipe his face and wrists.) 


Reep Dr. Carroll, if you feel up to 
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going over briefly what we call our 
clues to the identity of the cause or 
the carrier of yellow fever, we'd like 
to hear from you. 

Carrot It’s you, Dr. Reed, and the 
other members of the board who have 
been overworking. I’m up to any- 
thing. (He grins.) Mr. Gallagher, 
it appears that in tropical climates 
persons contract yellow fever the 
year around. In temperate zones 
cases occur only in the summer. 
Epidemics seem to start in low, wet 
localities or near docks. Persons 
living in high places occasionally 
come down with yellow fever; but 
where investigation has been made, 
it has been proved that they had 
recently come from marshy districts 
or from the vicinity of wharves. 
The disease seems to spread in the 
direction of prevailing winds. 

Reporter (Brightily.) That sounds 
like mosquitoes! (His tone and vigor 
are in sharp contrast to the tired voices 
and appearance of fatigue or illness 
showing on the other men.) In fact, 
I have read in a book while I was 
coming down on the boat that Dr. 
Carlos Finlay of Havana announced 
in 1881 that yellow fever is carried 
by mosquitoes! 

AGraMonTe During a half century 
of experience with yellow fever 
epidemics in Cuba, Dr. Finlay made 
observations and came to certain 
conclusions which we accept tenta- 
tively as working hypotheses. But 
we are no nearer control of yellow 
fever than we were fifty years ago. 

Carrot And we are far from proving 
that mosquitoes are the sole carriers 
of the disease. It is possible that 


both Sergeant Dean and myself were 
infected with yellow fever virus from 
some other source before we took the 
bite of the aédes egypti. 

Reep Dr. Carroll, may we impose on 
you further by asking you to say 
something about your own experi- 
ence with a severe case of yellow 
fever? 

CarrotL (Smiling.) There isn’t 
much to tell. Aédes egypti infected 
with fatal cases of yellow fever fed 
on my arms. Six days later I came 
down with the disease. I pulled 
through because Drs. Reed, Lazear, 
Agramonte, and Miss Jansen, a 
nurse, fought for my life day and 
night. 

Reep Sergeant Dean, what have you 
to say about your case of yellow 
fever? 

Dean (Obviously embarrassed.) I 
gave a blood-meal to the same mos- 
quitoes that bit Dr. Carroll four 
days after they fed on him. In six 
days the yellow fever got me. We 
laughed at each other at first because 
our faces and chests turned the 
color of brass. Then we quit laugh- 
ing and I don’t want to say anything 
more about that, except that these 
doctors here and the nurse wore 
themselves out looking after me like 
— (His chin quivers) —like my 
mother did when I was a little kid. 

Reep (Rising.) Gentlemen, we all 
agree that the experiments that will 
give us the information we need for 
the control of yellow fever have only 
begun. Inspired by the heroic ex- 
amples of Dr. Carroll and Sergeant 
Dean, we will not lack volunteers. 
The next subjects will be quarantined 
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twenty-one days before they take the 
bite of the infected mosquitoes, in 
the hope of lessening the chances of a 
prior contagion. Mr. Gallagher, I 
must ask you at your convenience to 
go over with me the notes you have 
taken. This meeting is adjourned. 


QUICK CURTAIN 


* . * 


ScENE 2 

At Rise Dr. Lazear is seated at the 
table looking into a wire mesh insect 
cage. He stops and rubs his eyes 
wearily. Miss JANSEN enters 
through doors at rear. She crosses the 
room to the table. He hurriedly puts 
the cage aside. 

Miss Jansen It’s midnight, Dr. La- 
zear. (He smiles without looking 
up.) 

Dr. Lazear Then it’s high time you 
were in bed and asleep, Miss Jansen. 

Miss Jansen (She appears worried.) 
I slept the clock around every day 
for a week following the recovery of 
Dr. Carroll and Sergeant Dean. To 
my certain knowledge, in a month 
you have not averaged five hours 
rest in twenty-four. (Protestingly; 
even irritated.) Why do you drive 
yourself so hard, Dr. Lazear? We 
can’t have you working yourself to 
death! Dr. Reed — the men need 
you! 

Dr. LazeaR (Eagerly.) Do you 
really want to know why I have 
stayed on the job over-time since 
the recovery of Dr. Carroll and Ser- 
geant Dean? (He goes to Dr. Car- 
ROLL’S desk.) 

Miss JANSEN (Sternly.) Nothing 
can justify a member of the Yellow 


Fever Board killing himself with 
work. 

Dr. Lazear I think I’ve found some- 
thing out about conditions of infec- 
tion by yellow fever! 

Miss Jansen You certainly have at- 
tended enough men who have sick- 
ened and died with yellow fever in 
the last five weeks to have found out 
a great deal! (He crosses to his own 
desk, returning with the insect boz, 
and places it on the top of the other 
desk.) 

Dr. Lazear (Enthusiastically.) If 
I’m right, it’s a discovery worth 
making. From what has happened 
in the cases I have been observing 
and timing, it looks as if a mosquito 
has to bite a yellow fever patient 
during the first three days of his ill- 
ness and that the germ or virus has 
to develop twelve days in the body 
of the insect before it can be trans- 
mitted to a human. 

Miss Jansen (Indicating the cage.) 
Is that the mosquito you caught 
feeding on your orderly who died ten 
days ago? (The enthusiasm fades 
out of Dr. Lazear’s face.) 

Dr. Lazear (His voice is low and 
sad.) It is. (He places the box on 
the table.) 

Miss JANSEN (Attempting to appear 
casual.) I wish it weren’t always a 
femaie mosquito that does the biting. 
(Dr. Lazear nods without smiling.) 
Let me have a look at her. She is 
now at her most dangerous stage, 
isn’t she? (Dr. Lazear nods again. 
Miss JANSEN leans over the box and 
peers into it.) I don’t see her. 

Dr. Lazear Its marking of a silver 

lyre on its back ought to make it 
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conspicuous against that dark wire 
mesh. But this light isn’t very good. 
(He squints up at the light. His eyes 
follow a mosquito that circles about his 
head and settles on the back of his left 
hand resting on the table. He watches 
it while it feeds.) 

Miss Jansen (Still looking into the 
box.) Unless I’m blind, there is no 
mosquito in this box! (She looks up 
and sees the mosquito feeding on Dr. 
Lazear’s hand. She grabs it and 
holds it in her balled fist. She is 
angry.) You deliberately let it out 
of the box, even though the Yellow 
Fever Board rejected you as a sub- 
ject for experimentation because you 
cannot — (She presses her lips to- 
gether and is silent.) 
Dr. Lazear (Quietly.) 


Miss Jansen. 
(Hysterically.) Maybe 


Please — 


Miss JANSEN 
it’s a culex — harmless; or an anoph- 
eles carrying only malaria! Maybe 
it isn’t an aédes egypti! (She opens 
her hand, grabs a small tripod magni- 
fier and looks at the dead mosquito ly- 
ing in a smear of blood on her palm. 
Horrified, she lets the magnifier fall. 
Sobbing, she drops her head and covers 
her face with her left hand.) Oh, how 
could you deliberately let it feed on 
you! How could you do this to 
yourself... . / Andtous.... (She 
weeps bitterly.) 

Dr. Lazear (Setting the cage on the 
table.) Please place the insect on 
this sheet of paper, Miss Jansen. 
Report to your quarters immediately 
and say nothing of this. (The nurse 
takes up a scalpel and scraping the 
mosquito off her hand lays it on a sheet 
of paper. She goes out, holding her 


handkerchief over her quivering lips. 

Dr. Lazear takes up the mosquito 

with small forceps, places it on a slide, 

and reaches for the microscope.) 
CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 3 


At Rise Dr. REeEp is seated at his 


desk, opening mail. Dr. CARROLL is 
crossing the room going from his desk 
to Dr. Reep’s. 


Carrot, Dr. Agramonte concurs in 


your opinion that, of the prospective 
subjects in quarantine, Dr. Robert 
Cooke and Privates Folk and Jerne- 
gan are in condition to make the 
fomite test. And of the men who 
have volunteered to undergo the in- 
fected mosquito experiments, John 
Moran and Private Kissinger are the 
best risks. 


Reep I am deeply affected by the 


splendid morale of our men. I had 
thought that the tragic death of Dr. 
Lazear would reduce the number of 
volunteers. 


Carrott It seems to have had the 


opposite effect. (He lays a bundle of 
papers on Dr. Reen’s desk.) These 
are health records of the men who 
are to make the fomite test. They 
were made daily while they were in 
quarantine. We are certain that 
they have not been bitten by any 
mosquito within twenty days. (En- 
ter Cooke, Fouk, and JERNEGAN. 
Salutes are exchanged.) 


Reep We are glad to see that you 


have come through your siege of 
quarantine looking so fit. (All the 
men seat themselves.) Three of our 
soldiers died of yellow fever yester- 
day. Their hospital gowns and 





their bedclothes are soiled and stiff 
with their discharges. You are to 
wear their clothing for twenty-one 
days and nights, sleeping on the 
linen of their deathbeds. You will 
go through this ordeal in a room 
heated to ninety degrees. The air 
will be kept moist. There will be 
no more light than is found in a 
ship’s hold. Night and morning 
you will shake out the contaminated 
linen in order to fill the air with the 
agent of yellow fever, if it is con- 
tained in the fomites. Are you still 
willing to participate in this experi- 
ment? 

Cooke We are, sir. 

Fotx Yes, sir. 

JERNEGAN I am willing. 

Reep I confess to you gentlemen 
that the death of my beloved friend 
and valued colleague, Dr. Jesse 
Lazear, came near breaking my 
spirit. It was your request on the 
day of his funeral, to be allowed to 
assist in the carrying on of his work 
that gave me the courage to persist 
in these experiments, at whatever 
cost. 

Cooke It seems to me, Dr. Reed, 
that the memories of Privates Folk 
and Jernegan might be refreshed by 
a statement of the results we may 
expect from the experiment in which 
we are about to participate. (Smil- 
ing.) That is, of course, if we don’t 
contract yellow fever. 

Reep A very good suggestion. Will 
you state the case? 

Cooke We should keep in mind that 
there is a widespread belief that air- 
borne fomites from the discharges 
of yellow fever patients are active 


agents of the disease. As a result of 
this belief, millions of dollars’ worth 
of property have been burned during 
and after each major epidemic of 
yellow fever — fabrics, priceless works 
of art, and books that can never be 
duplicated. Fumigating and steri- 
lizing goods in stores and warehouses 
have cost firms other millions. 


CarRoLt Also, yellow fever patients 


have often lacked adequate care be- 
cause nurses and even members of 
their families have been afraid to 
touch them or their clothing. (Dr. 
AGRAMONTE enters and lays a sheet of 
paper on Dr. Reep’s desk.) 


AGRAMONTE This is to inform you 


officially, Dr. Reed, that two hours 
ago the contaminated clothing and 
soiled bed-linen were placed in the 
isolation hut at Camp Lazear. Also, 
the coal-oil stove was lighted. Tem- 
perature of the hut is now ninety de- 
grees Fahrenheit, relative humidity 
eighty-eight. (Cooke, Foix, and 
JERNEGAN spring to their feet, salut- 
ing.) 


Cooke We are ready, Dr. Reed! 
Reep Go. And God be with you! 


(His voice cracks and his face is dis- 
torted under the strain of emotion. He 
returns the men’s salute. With a nod 
at Dr. Reep, AGRAMONTE leaves, fol- 
lowed by Cooks, Fox, and JERNE- 
GAN. Dr. Reep drops into a chair 
and sits staring into space. CARROLL 
goes to the window.) 


Carrott Here are Moran and Kis- 


singer. 


Reep (To himself.) I pray God that 


we are not sending brave men to 
their death. (Moran and Kissin- 
Ger enter. Dr. Reep rises to his 





Moran 


Moran 


KISSINGER 


KISSINGER 


feet. Salutes are exchanged.) 
(Cheerfully.) We are report- 
ing for duty, Dr. Reed! 
Reep (Seriously.) I need not re- 
mind you gentlemen of the risk in- 
volved in the experiment in which 
you have volunteered to participate. 
However, it is my duty, officially, to 
inform you that on the second day of 
his illness, Dr. Jesse Lazear prevailed 
on us to allow nine aédes egypti mos- 
quitoes to feed on his arms. Yellow 
fever virus is now, according to the 
best of our knowledge, at full 
strength in these insects. You will 
give them a full blood meal today. 
You have been in quarantine long 
enough for us to assume that you 
have not previously been infected. 
Are you risking your lives volun- 
tarily and willingly? 
(Cheerfully.) Yes, sir. 
want to take the bites. 
We both made up our 
minds to do this the night that Dr. 
Lazear died. (A spasm of grief 
passes over Dr. Reep’s face.) 
Reep I have also to inform you that 
the Governor of Cuba is offering to 
all participants in our experiments a 
bonus of two hundred dollars. If 
you die of yellow fever, this sum will 
be paid to your nearest of kin. 
(Moran, smiling, makes a gesture in- 
dicating his unwillingness to take the 
money.) 


We 


Neither of us will accept 


the two hundred dollars, sir. We 
are making the experiment for the 
sake of humanity and in the interest 
of science. (Dr. Reep draws him- 
self up to his full height and salutes.) 
Reep Gentlemen, I salute you! In 


my opinion, this exhibition of moral 
courage has not been surpassed in the 
annals of the army of the United 
States! (Carrow. salutes. Kissin- 
GER and Moran, saluting, leave the 
room walking briskly, followed by 
CARROLL. ) 
QUICK CURTAIN 
. - . 


SCENE 4 


At Rise Through the door and window 


it is seen to be dark outside. Dr. 
Reep walks agitatedly up and down, 
making nervous movements with his 
hands. Dr. Carrouu interrupts his 
work at his desk to wipe his glasses. 


Reep (Petulantly.) Why didn’t I 
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have the common sense to wait until 
the fomite test came to some sort of 
an end before the experiments on 
Moran and Kissinger were begun! 
(He beats his fists together behind his 
back. Dr. Carrot looks up and 
shakes his head despairingly behind 
Dr. Reep’s back. He sighs.) You! 
(He points an accusing finger at Dr. 
CaRROLL.) Why didn’t you insist 
on our concentrating our attention 
on just one experiment at a time! 
I’m in my dotage at forty-nine! 
You're young—still young! (He 
drops into a chair and hangs his head 
dejectedly.) 


CarroL_L (Showing irritation.) How 


could I1— how could anyone have 
opposed your plan to get at one time, 
answers to two questions on which 
hang the life and death of thousands! 
We knew you were thinking that an 
epidemic of yellow fever might, any 
hour, break out in the States, any- 
where between Galveston and Bos- 
ton, and you knew — (He leans over 





his desk and speaks slowly, impres- 
sively) —it could happen here! All 
this could have come about and we 
don’t yet know what is the active 
agent in the spread of yellow fever! 
We don’t know the first principles of 
sanitation, as far as yellow fever is 
concerned! (Dr. ReEeEp raises his 
head and wearily passes his hand over 
his face.) 

Reep I know. ...I1 beg you to 
overlook my manner and what I 
have said, James. I appreciate your 
patience and your forbearance. You 
too must be at the breaking-point. 
First, we had to lower Jesse Lazear 
into his grave. Then came the 
sharp — the unexpected —the un- 
accountable rise in the yellow fever 
death rate. Now, at any moment, 
Agramonte may enter that door and 
announce that fomites do carry the 
active agent of yellow fever, which 
means that we shall have to agonize 
through another two weeks of Cooke’s, 
Folk’s, and Jernegan’s sickness, just 
as we are now being tortured — think- 
ing that word may come at any mo- 
ment that Moran and Kissinger have 
died! 

CaRROLL (Quietly.) You exhausted 
your reserve strength many days ago, 
Dr. Reed. You are now living on 
hope and faith. We all pray that 
the suspense will end soon, for your 
sake. (Enter AGRAMONTE, his face 
revealing nothing. Rerep and Car- 
ROLL spring to their feet.) 
Reep Well? (Evzasperated.) 
you speak, Agramonte? 
AcrRAMONTE (Dryly.) Captain Cooke’s 
orderly is standing under a palm tree 
and by the light of a lantern dousing 


Can’t 


his superior officer and the two 
friends with warm soapsuds. They 
are laughing and scrubbing them- 
selves. (Instant relief from great 
anxiety registers on ReEp’s face.) 


Reep Then you are reasonably cer- 


tain — 


AGRAMONTE I am quite certain that 


Cooke’s, Folk’s, and Jernegan’s tem- 
peratures, pulses, secretions, and 
skins are normal and that they are 
in high spirits—not one whit the 
worse for their gruelling experience. 


CarRRoLL Which means that there is 


no danger of infection by contami- 
nated clothing or any other article. 
We hung that hut full of presumably 
dangerous objects the day our sub- 
jects entered. (The doors are torn 
open and Miss JANSEN enters. See- 
ing Dr. AGRAMONTE, she places her 
hand hastily over‘her mouth to stifle a 
scream. Shrinking, she backs toward 
the door.) 


Miss JansEN No! No! They couldn’t 


have gotten yellow fever — not 
through fomites! Only mosquitoes 
—o-o-oh. . . . (She moans, looking 
from one man to the other.) 


Carrot (Soothingly, as a physician 


speaks to a sick child.) You're right, 
Miss Jansen. Only mosquitoes carry 
yellow fever. Dr. Cooke and his 
friends are dismissed from their ex- 
periment in good health. (Muss 
JANSEN’S face lights up suddenly.) 


Miss Jansen (Her voice is shrill from 


excitement.) Then everything’s all 
right! I’m bringing good news too! 
The best of news! Mr. Moran and 
Private Kissinger have no fever! 
Heart action is normal in both pa- 
tients! 





That 


Reep (Devoutly.) Thank God! 
means they will survive the experi- 
ment! 

Miss JANSEN 
hours they have given unmistakable 


During the last two 

evidence of recovery. Mr. Moran is 
hungry! (She smiles.) 

Acramonte Dr. Reed, will you give 
an order for your orderly to pack 
your kit? Will you go to my place 
in the hills for a rest that is posi- 
tively necessary? 

Reep (Firmly.) Thank you for your 
hospitality, Agramonte, but I will 
not take my leave of absence. To 
have proof that only mosquitoes 
carry yellow fever —to learn that 
Moran and Kissinger are recovering 
is all the rest Ineed. I am refreshed 
already. (He actually does seem less 
weary.) I cannot rest in the sense 
that you mean as long as one aédes 


egypti breeds in a swamp or a coco- 
nut shell. This Board will concern 
itself immediately with the task of 
destroying all the breeding places of 
mosquitoes within a radius of ten 
miles of this site and also of Camp 
Lazear. We will publish our find- 
ings to the world without delay so 
that it may free itself from mosqui- 
toes and apprehension. Meantime, 
we will set to work on a series of new 
experiments using volunteers from 
among our soldiers as before, in an 
endeavor to find some means of arti- 
ficial immunization from attacks of 
yellow fever. We will labor with re- 
doubled energy because our hearts are 
light. Our black night of helpless- 
ness and despair is past. We know 
now how to control yellow fever. 
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Audubon Makes His Decision 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters 
Joun James AupuUBON, 25 
Lucy AupuBon, 22, his wife 
FERDINAND Rozier, 32, his partner 
ALEXANDER WILSON, 44 
GIRL 
Woman 
PLANTER 
Boy 
Setrtinc: The general store of Rozier and 
Audubon in Louisville, Kentucky, 


March, 1810. 
Ar Rise: The store is empty. After a few 


seconds, the street door at rear opens 
and a small Gir. enters, holding some- 
thing in her hand tight. She goes to 
counter, looks about for someone to 
wait on her, and is about to call out, 
when she notices the open case of sugar 
on the counter. Glancing about cau- 
tiously, she slowly edges towards it and, 
after another quick glance about, puts 
her finger into her mouth to wet it, dips 
it into the sugar, and sucks the sugar 
off with a happy expression. Just then 
FeRDINAND Rozier enters behind the 
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counter from left, anil the Giri wipes 
her mouth with her hand very quickly. 
Rozier is in his early thirties and very 


serious-looking. Behind his ear is a~ 


pencil, and he carries a pen in his 
hand. He notices the Giri, looks 
about him, and frowns. 

Rozier: Pardieu! He is not back yet. 
Ah, Jean, Jean — (He pronounces the 
name the French way. To the Grr.) 
What do you wish, cherie? 

Girt (Looking around): | want Mr. 
Audubon to wait on me, please. 

Rozier (Through his teeth): I want 
Mr. Audubon to wait on you, too. 
But he is not here. He prefers to wait 
on the birds. 

Girt: All right then. We’re having 
company tomorrow, Mr. Rozier, and 
mother wants a pound of sugar. 

Rozier (Eyes glistening —he is very 
fond of money): She give you the 
money, oui? 

Gir: Yes. (Holds her hand clenched be- 
hind her) When I get my sugar. 

Rozier (Smiilng heavily): Oui, cer- 
tainly. (He puts pen behind other 
ear, weighs out a pound of sugar and 
gives it to her.) One pound, cherie. 

GIRL (Giving him the money) : Here you 
are. (She stands patiently while he 
counts it.) 

Rozier (Cheerily): Just right. Merci. 
(As Gir goes to door.) Oh, cherie — 
tell your mother we have some new 
muslins, very good — an’ very cheap. 

Giz: I’ll tell her. Good-bye. 

Rozier (Waving at her): Bye. (When 
she is gone, his smile disappears. He 
looks about the empty store and frowns. 
From right enters Mrs. AupuBon, 
young, pretty.) 

Mrs. Aupuson: Bon jour, Mr. Rozier. 
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Where is Mr. Audubon? 

Rozier (Without smiling): Your hus- 
band, madame — is not in the store. 
So he must be — after the birds, as 
ever. 

Mrs. Aupuson: His gun is in its place. 

Rozier: Worse still. That mean he is 
out (Sarcastically) observing the birds. 
At least, when he hunt them, he 
bring home some to eat. 

Mrs. Aupuson (With conviction): If 
John has such an interest in birds, it 
is because that was meant to be. . . . 
Is business then so bad? 

Rozier: If it get no better, we are soon 
finished. (He takes his pen down from 
his ear.) Madame Audubon, will you 
keep the eye on the store? I have 
much work to do with the accounts. 

Mrs. AupuBon (Cheerfully) : Certainly, 
Mr. Rozier. I’ll watch. (Rozrer goes 
off left. Mrs. AuDUBON waits a mo- 
ment, then goes over to the corner table 
and notices the bird on the tree branch.) 

Mrs. Aupuson: What a beauty! (She 
gazes at it, enraptured, for a few mo- 
ments. From rear door enters a middle- 
aged, sharp-nosed Woman.) 

Mrs. Aupuson (Turning): How do you 
do, Mrs. Taylor? It’s a lovely day, 
isn’t it? 

Woman: It’s a cold day — even for 
March. . . . (Slyly.) Is Mr. Audu- 
bon here to wait on me? 

Mrs. Aupuson: He’s engaged at the 
moment. (Crossing.) Tl call Mr. 
Rozier for you. 

Woman: Engaged, is he? Mrs. Audu- 
bon, I know it’s none of my business, 
but — (She looks around to make sure 
there is no one to overhear her, and 
lowers her voice.) — your husband - 
you haven’t noticed him actin’ a bit 











queer, lately. You know 
her head significantly.) 

Mrs. Aupuson: Mrs. Taylor! What do 
you mean? 

Woman (Reminiscently): 1 knew an- 
other woman once — (Sighing.) — 
poor thing — whose husband began 
to act very peculiar —. (Recalling 
her purpose.) I just saw your hus- 
band — 

Mrs. AupuBon (Smiling, eagerly): You 
did? Where? 

Woman (Scornfully): He was lyin’ flat 
on his back — so still you’d hardly 
know he was there — lookin’ up into 
a tree through a piece of pipe. 

Mrs. Aupuson (Smiling): His tele- 
scopic microscope. 

Woman (Positively): There warnt noth- 
in’ up that tree — I looked. But he 
just lay there, still as death — catch- 
in’ himself a fine cold, I’m sure. I 
stood back an’ watched him a good 
half hour, I swear. "Course I had 
other things to do with my time, 
but my curiosity was stirred, an’ I 
thought I’d see how long he’d be 
lyin’ there. An’ durned if he so much 
as turned his head aside from the 
— pipe — even once in all that time. 

Mrs. Aupuson: He might frighten 
the birds away if he moved. 

Woman: Birds? Birds!— You mean 
to say he lies around — just watchin’ 
birds? 

Mrs. Aupuson: He does more than 
watch them, Mrs. Taylor — he 
studies them. He can spend all day 
in one position, given an interesting 
bird to observe. 

Woman (Scornfully): An’ to look at 
him, you’d think he was a man! 
Mighty shiftless, I call it... . Why 


(She taps 
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don’t you do somethin’ about it? 

Mrs. Aupuson: He isn’t shiftless. 
That’s harder work than most men’s. 
And he — he gets so much out of it. 
You should hear some of the stories 
he tells about his feathered friends. 

Woman: J should hear! Mrs. Audubon, 
I thought I was doin’ you a favor by 
comin’ an’ tellin’ you — but I see 
I’m a-wastin’ my time. You actually 
encourages him in it! (She buttons up 
her coat.) 

Mrs. Aupuson: I try not to inter- 
fere. I feel sure that back of his great 
interest in birds there must be some 
purpose, some use — even though he 
himself doesn’t know what, yet. 

Woman (Looking around) : Seems to me 
this store could stand a little more of 
his interest —a lot more, in plain 
fact. Or soon you'll all be out in the 
cold. . . . An’ it wouldn’t be the first 
time, either, from what I’ve heard. 

Mrs. Aupuson (A bit sharply): What 
John Audubon does is his affair and 
mine — and no one else’s, Mrs. Tay- 
lor. Let us leave that subject where 
it belongs. 

Woman (Haughtily): ’Course it’s none 
of my business. (She turns to go. 
Rozier re-enters behind counter.) 

Rozier (Putting on his best professional 
smile): Ah, bon jour, Mrs. Taylor. 
What is it that you wish today? 

Woman: I wish some people had more 
sense. Good day! (She goes out slam- 
ming the door.) 

Rozier (Staring after her, puzzled) : Par- 
dieu! Qu’est ce que c’est que — ? Par- 
don, I mean, what is the matter? 

Mrs. Avupuson: Never mind, Mr. 
Rozier. She only dropped in for a 
few words with me. 
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Rozier (Shrugging his shoulders): 
Women! (He turns to go back to his 
accounts. Enter from rear door JouN 
Avupuson. He is 26, tall, broad- 
shouldered, hatless, with long curling 
hair parted in the middle and hanging 
down to his shoulders. He carries a 
notebook and pencils. There is some- 
thing boyish about his manner.) 

Mrs. AupuBon (Delighted to see him): 
John, dear! 

AupusBon (Smiling): Lucy — my wife 
looks very lovely today. 

Rozier (Who has turned at sound of 
door opening): Aha. (Bowing sar- 
casticdlly.) Monsieur Audubon — 
welcome. 

AvupuBon (Blithely): Thank you, friend. 
How is business today? 

Rozier (Sarcastically): If you could 
only spare a little time for it, Mon- 
sieur Audubon — (Sharply.) it might 
be better. . . . Ah, Jean, Jean, where 
is your ambition? Do you not wish 
to grow rich —to live like a fine 
gentleman — to give your Lucy all 
the beautiful things she should have? 

Mrs. Aupuson (Quickly): He brings 
me something beautiful every day. 

Rozier (Scornfully): Huh! Flowers — 
dead birds — beautiful talk, maybe. 
But will that make you rich? Nev- 
aire! Not one penny will it bring! 
Jean, Jean — what will become of 
us — of our business? 

Aupuson (Smiling): Come now, Fer- 
dinand — we know you will be rich 
some day. (T'urning from him.) Lucy 
— you can’t guess what I came upon 
today! 

Rozier (Eagerly): A man with nice 
goods to sell, Jean? 

Aupuson: I saw for the first time a 


pair of birds that are among the 

rarest in America — two gray little 
creatures whose coloring makes it 
almost impossible to notice them 
against the gray bark of their favor- 
ite tree. (Triumphanily.) But I 
sighted them! They were preparing 
to build a nest in the tree, and I saw 
them! In fact, I set up my glass on 
the ground under the tree. I’ve been 
watching them all morning — they 
suspected nothing — and I’ll be able 
to study them as they go about build- 
ing their home. That’s something no 
one has ever done before! 

Rozier (Disgusted): Pardieu! More 
birds! (He goes off behind the counter.) 

Mrs. Avupuson: That’s wonderful, 


John! . . . Oh, look, there’s earth 
on your coat. (She helps him brush 
it off.) 


Avupuson: Thank you, Lucy. Well, to 
work. (He goes to the corner table, sits 
down, and with colored crayons begins 
drawing the bird on the branch. Every 
once in a while he pauses to measure 
some part of the bird with a compass 
and mark off the corresponding meas- 
urement on his drawing paper.) 

Mrs. Aupuson (Right after he sits 
down): It’s almost lunch time, dear. 
T’'ll call you when it’s ready. 

Avupvuson: Thank you, Lucy. (She exits 
right. He works at his drawing. Enter 
an expensively dressed PLANTER, 
beefy, slow-moving.) 

Pianter: Ah — Mr. Audubon. I am 
delighted to find you in. 

AvupuBon (Rising, politely but without 
enthusiasm): Thank you, Mr. Torby. 
I hope your lady is well. 


PLanterR: Tut, tut — well enough.. 


(Smiling.) But I came on more seri- 
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ous business. 


Aupuson (With a smile): My partner 
assures me we could do with some 
additional business, Mr. Torby. 

PLANTER (Laughing very loudly): Ho- 
ho-ho-ho! Very good, Mr. Audubon, 
very good! . . . But seriously, now 

will you be so good as to join me 
in a sporting expedition next Mon- 
day? 

AupuBon (His face lighting up): 1 shall 
be most happy, Mr. Torby. What 
sort of sport is it to be? 

PLANTER: Well I have challenged Mr. 
Phillips of Rosewood Manor to get 
up a party of sportsmen to compete 
with a party of mine — to see which 
can shoot the largest number of 
gamebirds over a period of three 
days. 

AvupuBON (His smile disappearing) : Oh. 

PuaNnter: And since I am determined 
my party shall win—and since 
there’s hardly a better shot in the 
county than John Audubon — I 
want John Audubon in my party. 
Foxy of me, eh? (He chuckles.) 

AupuBon (After a pause): I, er — am 
sorry, Mr. Torby, but I cannot ac- 
cept. 

PLanter (Stops chuckling): What? Oh, 
but you must! I — I need you. 

AvupuBON (After a pause): Mr. Torby 
—to shoot birds for food — or to 
shoot single specimens for purposes 
of science or art — is one thing. But 
to destroy wild life, in large numbers, 
for no purpose other than to gratify 
one’s vanity — that, sir, is both cruel 
and thoughtless — and some day our 
country will regret it. 

PLANTER (Looks at him in amazement. 
It is some seconds before he can re- 





cover. Then, angrily): I never heard 
of such a thing, sir! And I don’t in- 
tend to begin listening now! 

Aupuson: As you please, Mr. Torby. 
But you should realize — everyone 
should realize — that the birds are 
on this earth for a purpose. Nature 
uses them, as she uses every living 
thing, to maintain the world in 
balance. Our songbirds, most of 
them, not only give us pleasure by 
their beauty and their melody — 
they perform the vital function of 
devouring tremendous numbers of 
insects that would otherwise multi- 
ply so fast as to make human life 
impossible on this planet. 

PLANTER (Overcome by the novelty of the 
idea, he does not know how to take it.) : 
Really, sir —(A sudden thought, 
craftily.) But — how about hawks, 
Mr. Audubon? Is there a (Sarcas- 
tically) good purpose for them, too? 

Aupuson: Certainly. Of course there’s 
a little more cause for shooting them 
— within limits — and they do rob 
a family of a chicken or two, now and 
then. But even they serve a useful 
purpose — in nature’s rather cruel 
way. Some hawks feed mainly on 
small gnawing animals that do much 
harm to man — rats and other ro- 
dents of the fields that destroy our 
property. Some feed on species of 
birds that breed rapidly in large 
numbers—and without hawks, 
these birds, like certain insects, 


would multiply so rapidly they would 
darken the earth —and blight it. 
Even the hawk helps nature to 
maintain a livable balance. 
PLANTER (After a moment): Well, now! 
. . » That’s something I never had 
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reason to suspect. 

Avupvuson: It is nature’s truth, sir. 

PLANTER: It’s most interesting, sir, 
most interesting. I’ll have to relate 
this to Mr. Phillips — and maybe 
we'll cut down on our plans a bit. 
Most interesting. . . . (He goes to 
door. With new respect.) Good day, 
Mr. Audubon. (Ezits.) (AupDUBON 
smiles to himself and resumes his 
drawing. Soon the street door opens 
and a Boy from the backwoods enters. 
His face lights up as he sees AUDUBON, 
and he goes to him.) 

Boy: Mr. Audubon. 

AupvuBON (Looks around in annoyance 
at the interruption, but smiles when he 
sees who it is.): Hello, Tim. What 
brings you all the way to town? 
How’s your dad? 

Boy (Bright-eyed): Just fine. Fact, he 
sent me to tell yuh he spotted a pair 
o very odd-lookin’ birds — never 
seen ’em afore. An’ he'll show you 
their nest, fust chance yuh get to 
come out our way. 

AupuBon: Tell your dad thanks, and 
— (He thinks for a moment.) — I'll 
be out Monday morning. (He turns 
back to his drawing.) 

Boy (Hesitates for a moment, then) : Give 
me some more bird-calls, Mr. Audu- 
bon? 

AupuBon (Turning, with a smile) : Sure, 
Tim. Here’s the white-breasted nut- 
hatch — sounds like a New Eng- 
lander: (Imitating.) “Yank, yank 
... yank, yank... yank, yank... 
yank, yank....” (Boy laughs.) 
This one sounds like a preacher — 
it’s the red-eyed vireo: “Verily .. . 
verily ... verily. ...” 

Boy (Smiling): Not much variety, has 
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he? 

AupuBson (Likewise): No. Here’s the 
golden-crowned thrush — and if he 
doesn’t sound just like a schoolboy 
— (The call starts small and gets 
louder and louder with each word.) 
“Teacher Teacher Teacher TEACH- 


ER TEACHER! .. . Teacher 
Teacher Teacher TEACHER 
TEACHER!...” 


Boy (Laughs): Sounds like a schoolgirl 
to me. 

Avupuson: That’s all for now, Tim. I 
have work. 

Tim: All right. But remember, I — dad 
and I —’ll be expectin’ yuh Mon- 
day. (He goes out.) (AUDUBON returns 
to his drawing and applies himself in- 
tensively, to make up for lost time. 
Rozrer re-enters behind the counter, 
disgustedly notices what AUDUBON is 
doing, and starts to count the number 
of powder horns in view. The door 
opens and ALEXANDER WILSON en- 
ters. WiLSON is in his middle forties, 
of medium height, sandy-haired. He 
carries two quarto-sized, but not very 
thick, red-backed books. He glances 
about the store, but before he notices 
the corner where AUDUBON is at work, 
Rozrer has seen him.) 

Rozier (Looks him over doubtfully, then 
smiles professionally): Bon jour, mon- 
sieur. I am at your service. 

Wuson (Speaks with a Scotch burr): 
Thank you, Mr. — Mr. — 

Rozter: Rozier. Of the firm of Rozier 
and Audubon. What is it you wish to 
buy? 

Wuson: (Slowly): I am Alexander Wil- 
son. I, er—I am visiting all the 
gentlemen of wealth and culture in 
Louisville, and I was advised to be 
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sure and drop in here, too. 

Rozier (Beaming): Good. Very good. 
You are interested, perhaps, in fine 
muslins for your madame? 

Witson: I have no madame. . 
(Deciding to come to the point.) Mr. 
Rozier — I am an ornithologist. 

Rozier (Puzzled): A what? — But I 
do not care what is your religion. It 
is a good one, no doubt. All I ask is, 
what do you wish to buy? 

Wuson: Buy? . . . The fact is, Mr. 
Rozier — I do not wish to buy — but 
to sell. 

Rozier (Suspiciously): Sell? What? 

Wutson (Advancing to the counter and 
laying his books on it): Mr. Rozier, I 
am a pioneer. (He starts to open a 
book.) Let me just show you 
these — 

Rozier: Aha — a book agent! (He hur- 
ries out from behind the counter.) No, 
thank you—I am not interested. 
(He starts to crowd Witson towards 
the door.) Not interested. I have no 
time for books. 

Witson: But Mr. Rozier — these are 
unusual books — books about birds 
— American birds. 

Rozier: Birds? (After a quick, uneasy 
glance towards AupUBON, he hurries 
Wi1son even faster towards the door.) 
I am French, sir—I do not even 
read English. 

Wuson (At the door. Realizing it is 
hopeless, he looks very tired and dis- 
couraged. Still, he makes a last stab): 
How about your partner — this Mr. 
— Mr. what’s-his-name? 

Rozier (Quickly): No — no — he 
would not be interested — he is not 
here now anyhow. 

Witson (Resigned): Very well. (Bit- 


terly.) After all, who cares about the 
progress of science in America? (As 
he turns and opens the door, he catches 
sight of AupuUBON and the bird. For a 
moment he stands astonished, then 
forcibly presses Rozier back, reén- 
ters, and shuts the door. Rozier raises 
his hands helplessly. W1LSon goes to 
AupuBon and stands behind him, 
watching him draw for a few moments 
in silence.) 

Wutson: Good day, sir. (AUDUBON, 
absorbed, does not hear.) Good day, 
sir. (AuDUBON still shows no sign of 
hearing. Quietly WILSON opens one of 
his books to a page with a colored plate 
and holds it open before AuDUBON. 
AUDUBON’s eye soon catches it — and 
remains fixed on it. Witson slowly 
withdraws the book, and AupUBON’s 
head swings around with it. WiLson 
shuts the book.) 

AupuBon (Rising, eagerly): Let me see 
that book, please. 

Witson (Smiling for once): In just a 
minute, sir. . . . First, may I intro- 
duce myself. . . . Alexander Wilson, 
once of Scotland, now of Philadel- 
phia. 

Aupvuson: I am very pleased to know 
you, Mr. Wilson. That book — 

Witson (Proudly): Is my work. I am an 
(With a scornful glance at Rozier) 
ornithologist. 

AupuBon: I am doubly happy to know 
you, sir. You see, I too am interested 
in the study of birds. 

Witson (Looks at AupuBon’s drawing, 
at the specimens on the walls, then 
back at the drawing): Then you are 
just the man I want to see. .. . Mr. 
Audubon, I am engaged in a pioneer 
endeavor — drawing our native 





American birds. Encouraged by 
friends, I have undertaken to publish 
an American Ornithology — a work 
showing the birds in their native 
colors, with descriptions of their 
habits. My plan calls for ten volumes. 
The first two have already been 
printed. . . . But in order to carry 
out my project, I need support. I al- 
ready have the subscriptions of many 
cultured gentlemen, but I need many 
more. Will you do me the honor of 
subscribing? 

AupuBon (Looks at him with a friendly 
smile, then at Rozier, who has drawn 
near and behind Wiuson’s back is 
gesturing violently to AUDUBON to de- 
cline): May I examine the books? 

Wison: Certainly. (He puts one book 
down and opens the other, turning from 
colored plate to plate. AUDUBON gazes 
at each plate for several moments. 
Rozier also looks at them, over AuDU- 
BON’S shoulder. As the first volume is 
finished and Wi1son opens the second, 
Mrs. AuDUBON enters, stage right.) 

Mrs. AupusBon: Lunch is ready, John. 
(Seeing the group, she goes to them.) 
What is it, dear? 

Aupuson (Ezcited): Look, Lucy — 
this gentleman, Mr. Wilson, is an 
ornithologist, and is publishing ten 
volumes of American birds. These 
are the first two. Come and see. 
(She joins them and watches as Wi- 
son shows the plates of volume two.) 

AupuBon (When Witson has finished) : 
They’re not at all bad — but you 
haven’t made them life size, have 
you? 

Witson: No — that’s hardly practical. 
As it is, the cost of engraving the 
plates makes the work expensive 
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enough. (Putting a subscription sheet 
down before him.) May I have the 
honor of your subscription? 

Avupuson: Your pen, Ferdinand. (Re- 
luctantly Rozier hands it to him.) 
How much is it? 

Wuson (Hesitantly): Well — there are 
to be ten volumes — and you’re not 
required to pay for them all at once. 
You only pay for each volume when 
it is delivered to you. 

AupuBon: That’s very convenient. 

Rozier (Slowly): And how much is it, 
then? 

Witson (After a pause): For all ten 
volumes — one hundred and twenty 
dollars. (Pause. The others look at 
each other in surprise. Rozier, stun- 
ned, looks incredulous.) 

Rozier: One hundred twenty dollars — 
for ten little books! You think we 
crazy? 

Witson (Sharply): I’ve already ex- 
plained — it’s the cost of engraving 
the plates that makes it expensive. 

Rozier: Oho. . . . Pardieu! I think I 
go into the book business myself, 
maybe. The profit must be very good. 

Witson (More sharply): If I should 
succeed in getting several hundred 
subscribers, I might have the good 
fortune to cover the actual expenses. 
(To Aupvuson.) Well, sir? (AupUBON 
looks at his wife questioningly.) 

Mrs. AupuBon: As you wish, dear. 
(AUDUBON dips the pen in an ink 
bottle and prepares to write.) 

Rozier (Almost frantic): Wait, Jean! 
(AUDUBON pauses and looks up at 
him.) You know business is bad — 
we cannot afford money for foolish 
things. We will have to lock up soon, 
if business get no better. 








Avupuson: This won’t make such a 
difference. (He dips the pen again and 
prepares to write.) 

Rozier (Has an idea; tries a new ap- 
proach): But — why should you buy 
his books, when your drawings are 
better than his? 

Wixson (Astonished) : What! (/nsulted.) 
Whose drawings are better than 
mine? 

Rozier: Jean Audubon’s drawings are 
better — and he has more than you, 
too.—Is that not so, Madame 
Audubon? 

Mrs. Aupvuson (Reluctant to hurt the 
visitor's feelings): Well — Mr. Wil- 
son’s drawings are quite good — 
but — 

Witson: Madame, with all due respect, 
may I inform you (Sharply) that I 
have been pursuing my ornitho- 
logical studies for some seven years 
now — (Glaring at Rozier.) — and 
to date I have drawn nearly two 
hundred specimens. I am the first 
American ornithologist—and I 
know of no other. 

AvupuBON (Quietly): Of course, I am 
only an amateur scientist — but I 
have been drawing birds ever since 
I can remember. 

Wuson (Challengingly): Have you 
many drawings, sir? (Without a word 
AUDUBON, rises, picks up the top port- 
folio at the far end of the table, and 
puts it down on the table near WILSON. 
Witson shows surprise at the bulk 
of the portfolio, and his surprise in- 
creases as AUDUBON brings over the 
second portfolio and then the third, 
placing them one on top of another.) 

Witson: Are these all — drawings of 
birds? (Smiling, AUDUBON unties the 


top portfolio and holds up a drawing. 
It is a large one — the paper is ele- 
phant folio size — and on it, in vivid 
colors, is the life-size portrait of a wild 
turkey — the drawing afterwards pub- 
lished as number one in AUDUBON’S 
first volume. WiLson stares at it in 
amazed silence for several seconds.) 

Witson: Why that’s — you’ve drawn 
the wild turkey — real life size! . . . 
May I see the others? 

Aupvuson: With pleasure. (He turns the 
drawing over, revealing the next one, 
and proceeds similarly with others, 
turning each over after a couple of 
seconds, without holding these up to 
view. WiLson looks down on each one, 
but after the first, none need be visible 
to the audience. When Wiison has 
seen eight or ten, he turns around, and 
AUDUBON pauses.) 

Witson: Amazing! ... How many 
have you done, Mr. Audubon? 

Aupuson: Oh —of American birds, 
I’m well past the two-hundred tally. 

Witson: Amazing! I had no idea any- 
one else was — (There is new re- 
spect in his tone.) Have you shown 
these to any of our scientific men? 
What did they say? 

AupuBon (Smiling): I have shown 
them only to a few close friends. As 
for men of science—I’m afraid | 
am a stranger to all but the birds of 
America. 

Witson (Thoughtfully): This is most 
unusual. . .. You. plan to publish 
them? 

AupuBon (Smiling): Me publish? Why 
no, Mr. Wilson. Truth is, I haven’t 
thought about doing anything in par- 
ticular with them — yet. Ever since 
childhood, I’ve been interested in 
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birds and attracted to them — 
Lately, I have been thinking, though 
— it would be nice to make a portrait 
collection of all the birds of North 
America. There’s no telling when 
some species will die out — (Frown- 
ing) — or be erased from the earth 
by the hunter’s gun. . . . Do you 
like my drawings? 

Wuson (After a pause): I must admit 
— they are very good. And I noticed 
you have a few birds I haven’t. 

Aupuson (Eagerly): I'd be glad to 
show you those that can be found in 
the vicinity, in their natural habitat. 

Witson (Quietly): Thank you. Perhaps 
some other day. (Pauses.) Well, I 
think I'll be going now — I haven’t 
anything to sell you, Mr. Audubon. 
(He exits.) (Rozier, delighted at the 
costless outcome, beams at the Aupv- 
Bons. But Mrs. AUDUBON is watching 
her husband, who is deep in thought. 
AvupuBon drops into his chair, ob- 
livious to his surroundings.) 

Rozrer (Happily): It came out fine, 
after all. (AUDUBON is not listening. 
Less assured this time.) It is good you 
did not subscribe, Jean. You be a 
good business man —rich man — 
yet. 

AupuBon (With a start): Eh? (Rising. 
He has not been listening to Rozier.) 
I should have subscribed, Lucy — if 
only to help him. 

Mrs. Aupuson: He looked to be in far 
from easy circumstances. (AUDUBON 
takes out his wild turkey drawing and 
looks at it intently.) 

AupuBon (Eyes on the drawing): I may 
need such help myself some day. 

Rozier: You will need help — we will 
all need help — very soon, if you do 
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not stop this nonsense with the 
birds, an’ fix your mind on the busi- 
ness! (He goes back to the counter.) 

Avupuson (Still eyeing the drawing): 
Lucy — do you want me to be a rich 
man? 

Mrs. Aupuson (Putting a hand on his 
shoulder): I want you to be a happy 
man, John. 

AupuBon (Slams the portfolio shut. The 
noise makes Rozier turn around): 
Then — would you approve, if I 
undertook a project for which all 
(Sarcastically) practical people would 
call me — crazy? 

Rozier (Dismayed): Jean! 

Mrs. AupuBon: You know I believe in 
you, dear. 

Aupuson: Then—(He gradually 
speaks faster.) You’ve always said, 
Lucy, that back of my great interest 
in birds there must be some purpose, 
some use — though I myself did not 
yet know what. 

Mrs. AupuBon (Beginning to respond 
to his excitement): Yes, indeed. 

Aupuson: Well, now — I know! 

Mrs. Aupuson (Breathlessly): Know 
what, John? 

AvupvuBoN: Know what I was meant to 
do! Listen, dear: You’ve encouraged 
my hope of drawing all the birds of 
North America — 

Rozier (Coming forward, vehemently): 
Wait, Jean — stop — think — before 
you do anything crazy! (Trying to be 
calm.) Look, Jean—let us talk 
quiet, sensible. 

AvupuBON (Amused): Go ahead, Ferdi- 
nand. 

Rozier: When you and I sign to be 
partners, I promise your father I 
look after your interests just like 











after my own. You know, up to now 
you one big failure in business. So it 
was in Pennsylvania, so it is here in 
Louisville. 

AupvuBON (Smiling): I know. 

Rozrer: Now you are twenty-five, have 
a wife, have a baby. Now (He em- 
phasizes each word of the rest of this 
sentence by smacking the back of his 
hand against his other palm.) — you 
must be practical! Now you must 
make up your mind — for once, for 
all: No more birds, no more trips in 
the woods, no more drawing all day 
long! If you want to be a success, 
have a good business, you must 
make start now — an’ push every- 
thing else aside! If you do this other 
crazy thing, you will suffer, your 
family will suffer, an’ all the world 
will think you crazy. I, too. 
AvupvuBon (Quietly): What do you say, 
Lucy? 

Mrs. Aupuson (Likewise): What do 
you say, dear? 

AvupuBON (After a pause): I don’t think 
I was meant to be a rich man. 
(Rozier gasps in despair.) But that 


doesn’t mean I’m going to abandon 
our business, Ferdinand. 


Rozier (Delighted): Well! Now you 


talk sense! 


Avupupson: I have to earn a living for 


my family. That is, shall we say, a 
necessary evil. But — (Suddenly in- 
tense.) do you know what it is, Fer- 
dinand, to grow up feeling yourself 
not suited to the work almost every- 
one expects you to do? Do you know 
what it is to reach manhood without 
having any definite, worthy purpose 
in life — and then suddenly to dis- 
cover one? 


Mrs. AupuBon (Stirred): Oh, John! 
Aupuson: Yes, Lucy —I have dis- 


covered my purpose, my use — as 
you always believed I would. 
(Pause.) I shall be chronicler of the 
birds. I shall seek to capture on 
paper — and publish — all the birds 
of America — not reduced, but in 
their full size, in their true colors, in 
their natural attitudes — a complete 
record of our native birds and their 
ways, preserved for all time! 
SLOW CURTAIN 
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The Wise Men of Gotham 


by Ruth Vickery Holmes 


Characters 

Mayor or GorHaM 

DosBBIN 

Hopge > the leading men of Gotham 

PETER 

VILLAGERS, as many as desired, both 
men and women 

Kina’s MessenGcer, with horn 

Kina’s SHERIFF 

First and Second SOLDIERS 

Nore: During the play, there are many 
intervals when all the villagers of 
Gotham talk, all together. The phrases 
given are to be used, or changed slightly 
ad libitum. The volume of the sound of 
all people talking together yet saying 
different things should ring out with 
gusto. 

Scene 1 

Sertine: The market square of Gotham. 

Art Ruse: The villagers of Gotham, with 
baskets on their arms, and sacks on 
their shoulders, are moving about, ex- 
changing their wares, and talking ad 
lib. 

VitiacErs (All together) : 
Ay, eggs — Fresh eggs — I gathered 

them this morning. 
Look at my apples— Firm and 
sound for winter. 
Who has a shoulder of pork? My 
wife’s been asking for pork. 
No pork have I, but fowls I have. 
Would fowls suit you? 
Who wants some apples? (LZic.) 





Honce (Looking off right and pointing) : 
Look. Look down the road. (All stop 
talking, and look.) 

Peter (Presses through the crowd toward 
right): It’s Dobbin. Running. Hot 
foot. 

Hopee (Nods): And nearly spent. 
(DosBIn enters, staggering and out of 
breath.) Quick, Peter, catch his arm. 
(Hover takes Dossin’s other arm, 
and helps him sit down upon the rim 
of the well.) 

Dossin (Gasping): Some water. Then 
I'll tell you. (PETER gives DoBBIN a 
bowl of water, and the VILLAGERS press 
around Dossin as he sips.) 

Mayor (Putting his hand on Dossin’s 
shoulder): Take your time, Dossrn. 
But tell us when you can. Were you 
in danger? 

Dossin (Nods vigorously): Ay. So are 
we all in danger. Everyone in 
Gotham. In danger of losing all the 
stores we have for winter. And may- 
hap, of everything we own — 

Honce (Pushing away those who are too 
close): Stand back, and give the man 
more chance to breathe. (Turns to 
Dossin.) Now, Dossin, when you 
can — 

Dossin (Stands up): There’s trouble in 
store for Gotham — (Points to the 
hills in rear.) The King is drawing 
near, with all his soldiers. He’s camp- 

ing over there, beyond those hills. 




































He’s but ten miles away. 

Mayor (Nods): But he is pushing 
northward — to the border. He won’t 
be coming here. 

Dossin (Quickly): But that he will. 
Tomorrow. Till all his troops are 
gathered, the army’s to be quartered 
in the neighboring towns. 

Mayor (Frowning): And Gotham’s to 
be overrun with troops? 

Dosstin (Nods): Ay, the King himself 
is coming here, with four score men. 
Gotham’s to house them all — to 
feed them all — 

Mayor (Much disturbed): The King 
himself — And what he likes, he 
takes. And doesn’t pay. 

VittaGcers (All together): And all his 
men are like him. 

Four score men — to house and feed 
for days — 

They'll eat up all our food. 

And turn us out of our beds. 

Ay, we'll like be ruined. 

Mayor (Holding up his hand): Silence. 
Let us think. What can we do? 

Dossin (Turning toward the Mayor): 
As I hurried home, I tried to think of 
something. Else we'll be stripped, 
and winter’ll find us starving. 

Mayor (Nods): Ay, ruined we'll be. 
(Deep in thought, slowly.) We must 
turn the King aside. (Raises his hand, 
and points to the hills.) There, where 
the road is narrow, at the foot of 
yonder hills, we’ll block the road. 

Dossin (Approving): Ay, we can cut 
some trees if we work fast. 

Hopce (Nods): And barricade them 
well. 

Mayor (Turns to the Vituacers): And 
it might be — The King might find 
it easier to turn back whence he came 


than wait to have the road cleared. 
Shall we try it? 
VittaGers (All together): Ay, that we 
will — 
Let’s go and fell the trees — 
Yes, block the road — 
And keep the King from Gotham. 
Mayor (Nodding): And keep the King 
from Gotham. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


SCENE 2 

Serrine: The market square of Gotham 
the night of the following day. 

At Rise: Tue Vitiacers of Gotham are 
standing around the well, looking off 
right, tired, anxious, quiet. 

Honee (Turning from right, nods): Our 
barricade must have held. 

Peter (Nods): Ay, not a sign has there 
been of the King all day. 

Mayor (Raising his hands, and smil- 
ing): Yes, now, my friends, I think 
that Gotham’s safe. "Twas to good 
purpose that we blocked the road. 
Let’s all go home, and get some well- 
earned rest 

Dossrn (Pointing off right): But look 
—Someone is coming — afoot — 
and all alone — 

Vittacers (All together. Crowding to 
look off right): 

Afoot — He isn’t a soldier 
And he’s alone. That’s good, 
Alone — then, there’s no danger. 

Tue Kinc’s Messencer (Enters, and 
blows his horn): Ye men of Gotham 
— Listen well. Listen to this message 
from your King. (Pauses, while all 
Tue Vittacers draw together, and 


face him): 





His Majesty had it in mind to honor 
you. Most graciously he planned to 
come to Gotham town — to accept 
its hospitality, both for himself, and 
for his troops. (Stops and looks care- 
fully at Toe Vitiacers, who stand in 
silence, unmoved.) But on the way to 
Gotham he changed his plan — 

Mayor (Bows): Then after all, is 
Gotham not to have the honor of 
welcoming the King? 

Messencger (Nods solemnly): Cir- 
cumstances compelled his Majesty 
to change his plan of coming to 
Gotham — (Raising his voice, omi- 
nously.) And in his place instead, the 
King will send his Sheriff. 

VittaGErs (All together): 

The Sheriff — 

The King’s Sheriff — 

Is not the Sheriff the Executioner? 
The Sheriff — The Executioner. 

MeEssENGER (Bows right and left) : 

His Sheriff, who is, as well, his Exe- 
cutioner. 

The Sheriff will come, and with him, 
his assistants. 

They will not have to ride the road. 

They'll come as I did, by footpaths 
through the hills. 

VitLaGERS (All together, muttering): 
The footpaths, 

Through the hills, 
Do you think by morning? 
Ay, the footpaths. 

Messencer (Pointing to the hills): 
When his Majesty, the King, came 
to those hills, he found — not a clear 
road, but piles of trees and brush, 
blocking the way completely, and so 
intertwined, they could not be re- 
moved. 


VitLacers (AU together, uneasily) : 


Piles of trees? 
And brush, all intertwined? 
They could not be removed? 

MessENGER (Nods): So then, his Maj- 
esty summoned his Sheriff and said 
—these are his words exactly — 
“We have decided to return to camp. 
Ourself, and all our men — From 
Gotham, we’ll not accept a welcome 
as we'd planned —” 

VitLaGeErs (All together, nodding to each 
other) : 

So — the King won’t come here, 
No, nor his men, 
Gotham is not to welcome him. 

Messencer (Raising his hand and 
speaking so slowly that each word is 
emphasized): “But in our place, go 
you to Gotham town, and from all of 
those who live there, whose heads 
are much too big, and need reducing, 
go, and slice off their noses.” 

Vittacers (All together, gasping, and 
moaning) : 

Our noses to be sliced off? 

So, our heads are too big, are they? 

Better, had we not blocked the 
road — 

Our noses — Oh, our noses. 
Mayor (Faces the MESSENGER cou- 
rageously): Is no one to be spared 
this dreadful sentence? 
MESSENGER (Bows): Yes, of his gra- 
ciousness, his Majesty said more — 
“Sharp wits” said he, “there are in 
Gotham town, 

And right sharp measures shall be 
dealt to them. 

But spare the women, and all the 
children, 

The very old, and those who obvi- 
ously, are lacking in wit, 

And can be classed as fools.” 





(Bows right and left, and starts to go 
out right.) You’ve heard the message 
from your King. Now I'll be off. 
(MesSENGER leaves, and VILLAGERS 
turn to each other.) 

Viiiacers (All together): What can we 
do? 

The harshest sentence ever heard 
of — 

Noses — Noses. 
noses — 

We'll run away before the Sheriff 
comes — 

No — Not our noses. 

Dossin (Raising his voice): Hush, men 
of Gotham. Hush. I have a plan that 
may well save us all — 

Mayor (Raising his hand): Let Dobbin 
speak — (Turns to Dopsin.) What, 
Dobbin, would you say? 

Dossin (Staunchiy): We men of Gotham 
have but one thing to do — And that 
will be full easy — Did you mark the 
part in the King’s message — about 
who will be spared? 

Mayor (Nods): Ay — The women — 
And little children — the very old — 

Doxppixn (Breaking in): Ay — And 
those, who obviously are lacking in wit, 
and can be classed as fools — Let’s 
all be fools — All — Everybody in 
Gotham — 

VitiaGcers (All together, one and all, 
perceiving DosBIn’s intention): 
We'll all be fools — 

We'll all be lacking in wit — 
No sense left in all Gotham — 
We'll all be fools. 

Mayor (Nods): Ay, Dobbin, your plan 
may save us all. We have the night 
to make arrangements. (Raises his 
hand in resolution.) All Gotham shall 
be classed as fools. 


No, never our 
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VittaGers (Repeat all together, joy- 
ously): All Gotham shall be fools! 
CURTAIN 
o ~ 2 
ScENE 3 
Serrine: The market square of Gotham 

the next morning at dawn. 

At Rise: Gotham seems deserted. Then 
Tue Sueruirr enters from right, fol- 
lowed by First and Seconp SOLDIERS, 
all with their swords half drawn. 

Suerirr (Crossing slowly to left, looks 
slowly about, then turns to First Soi- ff 
pIER): We reached Gotham in good 
season — 

First Soupier (Nods): Ay, sir, before 
the sunrise. Dawn is but breaking. 

Suerirr (Nods): We'll seize the mis- 
creants before they stir from bed — 
(The sound of thumping stones is 
heard from left.) 

Seconp Souiprer (Pointing off left): 
Those sounds, sir. Something seems 
going on — (DosBin enters from left, 
pushing and rolling along a large 
stone, followed by Peter, and Honae, 
who, also, are pushing along heavy 
stones.) 

Dossin (With great excitement): Come 
on — Come, we must hurry. 

Peter (Giving his stone a very vigorous 
heave): Ay, there is no time to spare. 
We must go help the sun to rise — 

Honce (Rolling his stone very carefully) : 
Ay, the sun won’t rise till all our 
stones are placed — 

SHERIFF (Seizes Hopes, and shakes him 
roughly): What’s this that’s going on? § 
What’s this about the sunrise? (Fist 
SoLpIeR seizes Dossin, the Seconp, 
PETER.) 

Dospin (Turns and faces SHERIFF): 
Oh, sir, you must not stop us. Else 





the sun won’t rise. 

SuerirF (Angry, yet perplexed): What’s 
all this nonsense? What’s this about 
the sunrise? 

Dossin (Nods pleasantly): Why, sir, 
it is our duty — to help the sun to 
rise. Each day at dawn, we push our 
stones to yonder hill-top. Then 
(Triumphantly) up comes the sun. 

Hopce (Nods): Ay, sir, it’s been like 
that for years. All Gotham counts on 
us to help the sun rise. You must not 
keep us, or we'll be too late. 

SuerirF (Letting go his hold on Hopce): 
Ah — You have lost your mind — 
(To Souprers) We need not trouble 
with him, who has so feeble a wit. 
But his companions — Are they mad 
as well? 

HoncGe (Stoutly): My companions know 
their duty as well as I do. Each day, 
as Dobbin just told you, we push our 
stones to yonder hill-top. Then — 
up comes the sun. 

Suerirr (Making a sign to his men, so 
that First and Seconp So.prers 
release Dossin and Perer): Poor, 
harmless fools. We have no business 
to carry out with them. We must seek 
further — (Nods to Hoper, Dossin, 
and Perer.) See here, good men, 
just leave those stones alone. As your 
King’s Sheriff, I give my solemn 
word — The sun will rise without 
any help from you. 

Dossin (Uncertainly) : Well —If you’re 

sure of that — 

SuerirF (With decision): Entirely sure. 
There is no doubt whatever about it. 

Perer (Nodding happily): Then we'll 
be saved a deal of work. 

Honge (Turning to Peter): Then we'll 
be free to help the others. 
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Suerirr (Sharply): What others? The 
men of Gotham? 

Dossin (Nods): Yes, all our friends 
and neighbors. Everybody in Gotham 
— They, too, have work to do. We'll 
go and help them. 

Suerirr (Beckoning to the Sotprers): 
And we'll go with you. We have busi- 
ness with the men of Gotham — by 
the King’s command. We'll follow 
you. Lead on. 


CURTAIN 


*- * * 


SCENE 4 


SETTING: An open field near Gotham. A 
cuckoo is supposedly concealed in the 
bushes in readiness to fly up and out. 
A pile of brush is near right center. 

At Rise: Complete silence reigns, while 
Tue Vitiacers of Gotham are laying 
branches to make a fence around the 
thicket. Dospsin, Hoper, and Peter 
enter from left, followed by the SHERIFF 
and First and Seconp SoLprers. 

Dossin (Crossing to the brush pile, 
turns, and whispers): Quick, Hodge, 
and Peter — We must help build the 
fence (Picks up a branch; Hopce and 
Peter also pick up branches, and turn 
toward fence.) 

Suerirr (Looks at Tue Vitnacers, who 
go on working as if unmindful of his 
presence, then turns to First Sot- 
DIER): What make you of all this? 
Whatever are they doing? 

Dossin (Going close to Suerirr): Hush, 
sir. (In a loud, strained whisper.) Or 
else, the cuckoo’ll hear you. 

Suerirr (Wondering if he’s heard aright, 
but impressed by the silence that con- 
tinues as THE VILLAGERS go on mak- 
ing the fence, he whispers): Did you 
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say — The Cuckoo’ll hear me? The 
Cuckoo? What Cuckoo? 

Dossin (Pointing at the thicket, whis- 
pers): The cuckoo, sir, who’s resting 
in that thicket. For years, we men of 
Gotham have tried to fence him 
round. But the cuckoo always moves 
before we finish the fence. 

SHERIFF (VILLAGERS continue working 
silently. SHERiFF mops his brow, help- 
lessly, and turns to First SOLDIER 
again): Did ever you hear the like? 

Dossin (Putting his finger to his lips): 
Quiet, sir. The Cuckoo — 

SuerirF (Pointing to Toe VILLAGERs): 
Are these the men of Gotham? Are 
they all here? 

Dopsrn (Nods): Ay, sir. Though to be 
sure, I do not see our Mayor. 

SHerirF (Nods resolutely): Then no 
more of this nonsense. (In loud, firm 
tones.) You men of Gotham, at the 
King’s command .. . 

Vittacers (All together. Interrupting 
him): 

Oh, the cuckoo’s gone 

The cuckoo’s flown away 

A-lack a-day — Our cuckoo 

Oh, our cuckoo. Where is the cuckoo 
now? 

SuerirF (To Souprers): Has every- 
body in Gotham lost their wits? 

First Souprer (Nods): Ay. If ever the 
men of Gotham once had wits, it’s 
plain they’ve lost them now. 

SuerirF (Thoughtfully): But there is 
still their Mayor. Let’s find the 
Mayor of Gotham. 

Seconp Souprer (Nods): Ay, let’s see 
the Mayor. There must be some soul 
in Gotham who is a man of sense. 

Peter (Goes close to SHerirr, and 
points off right): Our Mayor is com- 


ing now, if you would see him. 
(Mayor enters, staggering under the 
weight of a door, which he carries on his 
shoulders.) 

Suerirr (Doubtfully): Are you the 
Mayor of Gotham? 

Mayor (Tries to bow): Yes, at your 
service. The Mayor of Gotham — 
(Door threatens to fall. Mayor raises 
his voice.) Oh, give me help, I pray 
you. My burden seems to have 
slipped from proper balance. 

Suerirr (Nods to Souprers, who go to 
the Mayor’s assistance): Your bur- 
den is a strange one to carry on your 
shoulders. Is it not a door? 

Mayor (Nods): Yes, it is a door. My 
own front door. My stout, my 
staunch front door. 

Suerirr (Looks at Souprers helplessly, 
then turns to Mayor): But why, sir, 
are you carrying your door about 
with you? 

Mayor (Sadly): Oh, sir, I always carry 
my door— Wherever I go—my 
door goes, too. There is no way to 
help it— I’ve so much money at 
home — 

SuerirF (Mopping his brow again): So 
— you always carry your door. (Col- 
lects himself, and adds sternly.) What 
has your door to do with money? 

Mayor (Reasonably): Where there is 
money, there is great danger of 
thieves. Thieves might break down 
my door, did I not take it with me. 
But sir, pray tell me this — How can 
thieves break down a door if it’s not 
there? 

SuerirF (Puts his hand to his forehead, 
then looks at Souprers, and shakes his 
head): They are all mad. All. Every- 
one in Gotham — 





First Souprer (Nods): Ay, sir, our 
errand is quite hopeless — 

Seconp Souprer (Nods): There are no 
men in Gotham. All, poor, helpless 
fools. 

Suerirr (Turns to Mayor, kindly): 
That’s right. Quite right. No thieves 
can break a door that isn’t there. But 
would it not be easier, when next you 
leave your home, to leave your door, 
and take your money with you? 

Mayor (Drops the door with a crash, 
and claps his hands): Hurrah. Of 
course. The very thing. I’ll leave the 
door behind. Just carry my money 
with me. 

VitLaGeErs (All together, nod and smile) : 
Ah, now our Mayor is free — 

He’ll carry his door no more — 
He'll take his money with him, 
Just a small purse of money, 
He need not carry the door, 
Hurrah, the Mayor is free. 


Suerirr (70 Souiprers): Come. Back 
to the King. (On way oud left he pauses, 
and turns to Soiprers, who follow 
him.) 

We'll tell the King what’s clear be- 
yond all doubt — 

There are no men in Gotham. All, 
poor, helpless fools. 

Suerirr and Soupiers go off left. Vi- 
LAGERS throng towards left watching 
them disappear, then turn to each other 
laughing.) 

Mayor (Holding up his hand): You see 
— There are no men in Gotham — 

VitiaGers (All together, laughing) : 

All — all of us 
Everybody in Gotham — 
We're all alike — 

Poor, helpless fools. 

Aut (In chorus): 

Poor, helpless fools. 


CURTAIN 


A Chance to Do Better 


A Play for New Year’s 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Fatuer TIME 
JANE Davis 
Jumy Davis 
Tue Twetve Montus 
Sertine: Fatuer Tre’s library. 


At Rise: Fatuer Time is seated at the 
desk and is busily writing on the last 


ment the door opens softly at right and 
a little girl peers in. Then a little 
boy pushes past her and steps into the 
room. FaTHER TIME doesn’t see them. 

JANE: But do you think we ought to? 

Jimmy: Why not? (He takes her by the 
arm and pulls her in. Farner Time 
keeps on writing.) 


page of a very large book. After a mo- Jimmy (Clearing his throat): Excuse me, 
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please, but aren’t you Father Time? 
(Fatuer Time looks up.) 

Jane: You look just like him — at 
least the way he always looks in 
pictures. 

Farner Tiwe (A little testily): Yes, 
I’m Father Time, and if you know so 
much about me, you ought to know 
that this is the busiest night in the 
whole year for me. Look. (He lifts the 
book so that a big “1941” is visible 
on the cover.) I’ve got to finish this 
book and start a new one. (He points 
to another big book that is leaning 
against the side of the desk.) 

Jumy: Well . . . you’re on the last 
page. 

Jane: But they’re such big pages, 
Jimmy. 

Fatuer Time: Never mind that. Now, 
who are you and what do you want? 

Jmumy: I’m Jimmy Davis and this is 
my sister Jane —and you see it’s 
New Year’s Eve — 

Fatoer Time: Humph, you're telling 
me — 

Jane: All the grownups are celebrating 
and we didn’t have anything to do so 
we came out looking for — well — 

Jmummy: Looking for adventure, that’s 
what! 

Fatuer Tre: Adventure — hmmmm-m 
— (He goes on writing.) 

Jane: Well, it isn’t just adventure we 
want, Father Time. We want to find 
out what New Year’s is for. Every- 
body seems to think it’s so impor- 
tant. 

Jmmmy: And we want to find out why — 
Can’t we come in for a few minutes? 

Fatuer Time (Looking up): Well, it 
seems to me you are in. 

Jmmy: But I mean to stay a while. 


JANE: Please — 

Fatuer Tre: All right —all right —if 
you behave yourselves, but I’ve told 
you this is a very busy time for me. 
(He pulls a big watch out of his pocket 
and looks at it.) Less than half an 
hour to midnight. The New Year’s 
almost here. (There is a noise off left 
— chatter and general commotion.) 

JaNE: What’s that? 

Farner Time: Oh, it’s just the months. 

JaNE: The months? Do they live here 
with you? 

FatHer Time: Yes, indeed, they help 
me keep the years in order. Quite a 
family, all twelve of °em — of course 
there’s only eleven of them here at a 
time. (Another burst of noise.) 

Fatuer Time (Going to door left 
and rapping): Quiet in there! .. . 
They’re noisy tonight. January is all 
dolled up and ready to go to work, 
and February knows it’ll be his turn 
next so he’s beginning to worry — 
and then some of ’em won’t have to 
work for a long while so they’re cele- 
brating. Oh, they’re hard to manage. 

Jimmy: I'll bet. (He sits down, right of 
desk.) 

JANE (Hesitantly): We'd kind of like to 
see the months, Father Time. (She 
also sits down near desk.) 

FatHer Time: See them? Why you see 
them every year. 

Jmmy: Of course we do— just the 
same old months, so why do they call 
it New Year’s? It really isn’t new. 

Farner Time: Oh, but it is — it’s the 
time for new beginnings. You start 
over. 

Jimmy: Start over? What do we want 
to do that for? 

Fatuer Time: Well, were you a good 
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boy this last year? Were you a good 
girl, Jane? 

Jane: I—I don’t know — 

Jumy: As good as we could be, I guess. 

FatHer Time: Hmm-m, from my ex- 
perience, I rather doubt that. There’s 
always room for improvement, you 
know, and New Year’s is the time for 
taking stock. Let’s look at the record. 

Jummy: What record? 

Fatuer Time: Why, yours and Jane’s. 
(He turns around and runs his fingers 
along a row of books just in back of 
him.) 

JaNE: You mean you— you've got 
books about us? 

Fatuer Time: Oh, yes. This big book 
is just the general happenings of the 
year. I have to keep smaller books for 
every single person. 

Jimmy: You sure must be busy. 

FatHer Time: Let’s see, now... 
Davis — Davis — Yes, here you are. 
Davis, Jane — (He pulls out a small 
book.) Davis, Jimmy. (He pulls out 
another, and then hands one to each 
child.) 

Jane (Leafing through): Is this all about 
me? 

Fatner Time: The whole year’s hap- 
penings. Now begin at the beginning. 

Jimmy (Looking at his): The beginning? 
Somebody must have spilled some 
ink. There’s nothing but a big blot. 

JANE: I’ve got one, too. It’s awfully 
ugly. Father Time, you don’t take 
very good care of your books. 

Fatuer Tre: I have to put down 

exactly what happened. If there’s a 

blot on the page, it’s your own fault. 


| Jummy: Our fault? But what did we do? 


FatHer Time: Well, you can’t expect 
me to remember everything — 





JANE: This is the page for January — 

FatHEer True: Then, let’s call January 
in and find out what happened. (He 
goes over to door left, opens it a little 
and shouts.) Oh, January! January! 
(He walks back to his desk and just as 
he sits down, JANUARY appears at the 
door. He is enthusiastic and full of pep 
as though going places.) 

January: Here I am, Father Time. 

FatHer Time: Yes — yes, come in, 
January. 

JANUARY: 

I’m very busy, as you know — 
When the clock strikes twelve, I’ll 
have to go. 

Fatuer Time: Of course, but this is 
Jane and Jimmy Davis. They’ve 
been looking at their books for 1941 
and it seems they each had a blot in 
January. (Farner Time returns to 
his writing.) 

Jmmmy: Why was that, Mr. January? 

Jane: Yes, please tell us. 

JANUARY: Hmm-m, now let me think. 
. . « Oh, [remember . . 

There is an old lady 

Named Miss Minnie Falls — 
You chased her one Sunday 
With lots of snowballs! 

Fatoer True (Looking up): Ah, so 
that’s it. All right, January, that’s all 
we wanted to know. (JANUARY runs 
out left.) 

Jmummy: We did — we threw snowballs 
at Miss Minnie. 

JANE: Yes, I remember. Oh, but Father 
Time, Miss Minnie’s cross — she’s 
cross to all the children in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Fatuer Tre: Are you sure — or do 
you children make her cross? 

Jmumy: I — I don’t know. 











JANE: We — we never thought of that. 

FatuHer Time: Well, you should think, 
because sometimes grownups have 
troubles that you don’t know any- 
thing about. 

Jrmmy: I — I suppose they do. 

JANE (Turning further): Oh, but look! 
Here’s the page for February — I’ve 
got the prettiest picture —a rain- 
bow with beautiful colors! 

Jmmmy: You have? (Dejectedly.) You 
know what I got — just another blot! 

FatHer Time (Cupping his hands and 
calling): Oh, February! (Turning to 
children.) Might as well find out 
what he’s got to say. (He writes a 
little more. Throughout the scene, he 
writes whenever he has an opportunity. 
Fesrvuary, shorter than the others, 
enters.) 

Fesrvary: Hello! 

Fatuer Tre (Glancing up): We have 
guests, February. 

Fesruary: How do you do? 

JANE: So you're February. 

Feprvuary (Bowing): 

Yes, I’m very short but very gay — 
With patriots’ births and Valentine’s 
day! 

JANE: I got a pretty picture from you, 
but Jimmy just got a blot. 

Fatuer Time: And why was that, 
February? 

FEepBrRvuaRY: 

Jane read a lot on Mr. Lincoln, 
And wrote an essay very fine — 
But Jimmy sent his teacher 

A comic valentine. 

(Fesrvuary skips out.) 

Jmmmy: I guess that’s right. (Then turn- 

ing pages.) Well, let’s look at the 

next. (He smiles.) Look, I got a pic- 
ture of a flower garden this time! 











JANE (Also turning pages): Oh, my, just 
a lot of scratchy lines — what does 
that mean, Father Time? (Marcu 
blows in.) 

Makrcu: February said you’d probably 
be wanting me next. 

Fatuer Time: Yes — yes, March, how 
are you? 

Marcu: Oh, well enough . . . 

I’m getting my wind machine ready 
to blow — 

And here’s the first flowers to come 
through the snow. 

Fatner Time: Hmmm-n, these chil- 
dren want to know what their pages 
mean. 

Marcu (He walks over and peers at the 
books): Let me think — oh, yes. . . . 
I froze rain on the steps, 

And Jim chopped off the ice — 

But Jane talked back to her mother — 
And that was not so nice. 

(He whirls his pinwheel and runs off. 
Before the children have a chance to 
look at any more pages, APRIL comes 
in.) 

Fatuer Tive: Well, well, my dear, how 
are you? Children, this is April. 

APRIL: 

Oh, Jim and Jane, I’ve seen them 
lots, 

And on their pages they’ve got blots! 

(Juumy and Jane look worried and 

quickly turn more pages.) 

Jimmy: Why, we have not — I’ve got a 
pretty picture — pussywillows! 

Jane: And so have I! 

Aprit (Laughing): April fool! April 
fool! 

You both were very good, indeed, 

You wore your rubbers every day — 

And when it rained and rained and 
rained — 
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You stayed indoors to play! 

(She skips around in a circle, passing 
behind Fatuer True. She mischiev- 
ously tweaks his whiskers and then 
runs out.) 

Farner Trae: Go on with you! ... 
That’s the mischievous one — you 
never know what she’s going to do 
next. 

JANE: See, Father Time, we were good. 
(Quickly turning the next page.) Oh, 
dear... 

Jimmy (He turns a page): What are you 
“Oh, dearing” about? This is a 
pretty one. 

JANE (Sadly): Well, mine isn’t. 

Farner Time (Leaning back and call- 
ing): Oh, May! May! (May dances 
in.) 

May: 

Tra-la-la, I like to sing — 
Because I am the breath of Spring! 

Fatuer True: Yes, yes, but you'll have 
to save your singing for quite a while, 
so you’d better tell these children 
what their pages mean. 

Jimmy: I got a good one, but Jane 
didn’t. 

May: Hmm-m, I wonder why that was. 
(She looks over their shoulders at the 
pages.) Oh, yes. . . 

You both went to a party, 
And oh, for goodness sake! — 
Jimmy here behaved himself, 
But Jane just gobbled cake! 

Jimmy: I remember, and Mother 
thought I’d be the one who wouldn’t 
act right —I thought girls were al- 
ways better than boys. I’m one up 
on you, Jane. 

Farner Tre: Now, now, son, it 
doesn’t pay to brag. . . . May, will 
you ask June to come in? 


May: Yes, Father Time. (She exits left. 
The children both turn pages.) 

Jimmy: I guess that’s right — it doesn’t 
pay to brag. I got a picture on this 
one, but it’s kind of smeary. 

JANE: Well, mine isn’t smeary — it’s 
beautiful. It’s a picture of a wed- 
ding — and I remember — we went 
to one — Aunt Susan’s. (Junge en- 
ters.) 

June: Of course you did. . . 
Weddings are my specialty, 

*Cause I’m the month for them, you 
see. 

Farner Trwe: But apparently they 
aren’t Jimmy’s specialty — he has 
a smeary picture. 

June: And no wonder... . 

Jim didn’t want to go at all — 

Went slouching up the aisle; 

While Jane walked straight and 
pretty, 

And smiled her brightest smile. 

(JUNE curtseys and goes out left.) 

Jimmy: Oh, well . . . weddings. . . 

Fatuer Time: I know, my son, but 
you have to do some things because 
they please other people. Now your 
picture might easily have been as 
bright as Jane’s. 

Jrmmy: I suppose so. Well, you’re even 
with me now, Jane. 

Jane: I know it. (She is turning a page 
and Jimmy turns one, too. JANE loolcs 
at hers and then over at Jimmy’s.) 
Now, I’m ahead. 

Fatuer Time: What? Did you find an- 
other black mark, Jimmy? 

Jmumy: Kind of . . . It looks like a 
picture of a big egg. 

FatHer True: That, son, is what is 
commonly known as the goose egg — 
zero. (JULY enters.) 





Fatser Time: Oh, hello, July . 

Jury: Hello. . . 

I’m the month when people say— 
Hooray for Independence Day! 

Jummy: It — it was the Fourth of July 
when I got into trouble — 

Jury: You certainly did! 

You were just as bad as you could be — 
Let it suffice to say — 

That for a lot of other folks 

You spoiled the holiday. 

(JuLty shakes his head at Jimmy and 
goes out left.) 

Fatner Time: Hmm-m, that sounds 
bad, Jimmy — very bad. You know, 
if we don’t think of other folks in this 
world, we won’t get along very well. 

Jummy (Sadly): I did act awful... 
I'll never do it again. 

Fatuer Time: Hmm-n, if that’s a 
New Year’s resolution, you’d better 
wait till you get to the end of your 
books. (They both turn pages hur- 
riedly.) 

Jane: Oh, look, Jimmy, my page for 
August — it’s just full of people 
making cross faces! 

Jimmy: So’s mine — that can’t mean 
anything good. (AuGuUsT appears.) 

Farner Tre: Hello, August. 

Avucust (He puffs a little and speaks 
slowly): 

I suppose you want me, Father Time, 
to tell the children why, 

They misbehaved in August as well 
as in July. 

JANE: But Mr. August, I didn’t misbe- 
have in July. 

Avueust: Oh — well, you did in my 
month. 

The Davis children weren’t so good — 
They swam where it was deep; 
They almost drowned each day or 
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two — 
And made their folks lose sleep. 

Jane: Remember, Jimmy, how Dad 
came after us once and looked so 
worried? 

Jumy: And Mom, too. (The children 
look sad, and then look at their books 
again. AuGust wipes his brow.) 

Fatoer Time: What’s the matter, 
August? 

Avueust: I’m tired. (He is about to sub- 
side into a chair when SepTeMBER 
comes in. He straightens up and starts 
for the exit. SepTeMBER walks with a 
spring in her step.) 

Avueust (Looking at her): Oh, me, Sep- 
tember. People with all that energy 
make me even more tired. (He exits 
left.) 

Fatuer Time (Chuckles). 

SEPTEMBER (She plunks her books down 
on Fatuer Time’s desk): Well, here 
I am. 

I’m the month to end vacation — 
It’s back to work throughout the 
nation. 

Juumy (Looking at his book): 1 was good 
in September. My page looks fine! 
Fatuer Time: How about yours, 

Jane? 

JANE (Looking at hers sadly and hesitat- 
ing): Well — 

SEPTEMBER: 

Jane was naughty while at school — 
A new girl came to class — 

Jane didn’t make her feel at home — 
A very thoughtless lass. 
(SepTeMBER shakes her finger at 
JANE, picks up her books and walks 
briskly out.) 

Jane: That was thoughtless, and I — 
I'll try to do better next year. 

Farner Tre: Yes, Jane, you should 
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always try to be nice to new people. 
They often feel strange and lone- 
some. . . . Well, what happened in 
October? (The children turn pages and 
look up all smiles.) 

Boru: Oh, that was a good one. . . 

Jmummy: I wonder what we did to get 
such extra nice pictures. (OcroBER 
enters.) 

Fatuer Time: Here’s October to tell 
you why. 

Ocroser: Hello, folks. 

I paint the leaves all yellow and red, 
To warn of colder days ahead. 

JANE: We wish you'd tell us what our 
pictures mean. (OcroBEeR goes and 
looks at the pictures, then smiles.) 

OcToBER: 

You helped your mother all you 
could, 

Jane swept and dusted and mopped 
floors — 

You both were very, very good — 

Jim did a hundred little chores! 

Jmmmy: Makes you feel good, doesn’t it? 

JaNE: I should say! (OcroBeEr smiles at 
them and goes out left as NOVEMBER 
enters.) 

NovEeMBER: I suppose you want me 
next, Father Time — though why 
you want to disturb me when it’s 
such a long time before I have to go 
to work, I don’t know. I could be 
resting — 

FatHer Time: Now — now, stop grum- 
bling, November — 

NovEMBER (Sadly) : 

They call me melancholy — 
But I’m really awfully jolly. 

Fatoer Time: Well, you certainly 
don’t sound it. 

NoveMBER: Perhaps I would if I’d had 
my proper rest. (7'0 JANE and Jimmy 
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who are turning their pages.) And you 
children needn’t look at your pages. 
They’re just pictures of animals with 
their tongues sticking out. 

Jane: Oh, dear . . . look, Jimmy. 

NOVEMBER: 

You do not like them, I can see, 
But when children do not mind — 
Whatever else, I pray — 

Can they expect to find? 

NoveMBER (He yawns): May I go now, 
Father Time? 

FatHer Time: Yes—yes.. . (No- 
VEMBER exits left. The children look 
sad, and then turn to their books again 
and both smile happily.) 

Jimmy: We sure made up for it in De- 
cember, though. 

JANE: We must have been very good. 

FatuHer Time: That’s nothing to get so 
puffed up about — most children are 
good in December — and there’s a 
reason for it. 

Jimmy: Christmas. 

JANE: But can’t we see December, and 
ask him? 

Fatuer Time: See December — why 
he’s working now — you know that. 
(He pulls out his watch.) Oh, my 
goodness — in just thirty seconds 
itll be twelve o’clock! 

Boru: What did you say, Father Time? 
Thirty seconds to twelve o’clock? 
FatHer Time: Yes — yes. (He hastily 
scratches a line in his book, slams it 
shut, throws it on the floor — grabs up 
the new one and opens it to first page, 
just as a clock offstage begins strik- 
ing twelve. DecEMBER enters at right.) 

Fatuer Time: Hello, December. 

DECEMBER: 

I’m exhausted — almost dead — 
Want to get right off to bed! 





(He starts crossing left as JANUARY 
enters left on the run.) 

January (Dashing straight across right, 
shouting) : Goodbye! Goodbye! Good- 
bye! (He exits right.) 

Fatuer Time (Calling): Good luck, 
January! Good luck! . . . Well, happy 
New Year, Children, happy New 
Year! 

Jmumy: Oh, Jane! 

JANE: We just realized, Father Time, 
Mother told us to be in bed by 
twelve o'clock. 

FatHer Trae: Oh — oh, you'll never 
make it now! 

Jmmmy: We've got to — 

Jane: As fast as we can — we've got to 


start the New Year right! (They are 
up on their feet and starting offstage 
right.) 

Jimmy: Next year — I mean this year 
we're going to do better! 

Jane: We're going to have all pretty 
pictures — just wait and see! 

Fatuer Time: Don’t expect all of them 
to be pretty; but if there’s more than 
last year, that’s the main thing. Just 
keep trying. 

Boru: We will! We will! Goodbye, 
Father Time! (The children run off 
right.) 

Fatuer Time: Goodbye, and Happy 
New Year! 


THE END 


Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 


(An Arabian Nights’ Tale) 
adapted by Jerry Felsheim 


Characters 
Aur Basa 
MorGIANA 
Cassim 
CHIEF 
First Rosser 
OrnerR RoBBeRs 
Bana MustTAPHA 
ScEeNE 1 
Sertine: Aur BaBa’s house. It is poorly 
furnished and dark. On the floor are 
many heavy bags. ALI BaBa is walking 
restlessly up and down the room. 
Moreiana, the slave girl, comes in 
carrying a pair of scales. 
Moraiana: O master, I have been to 
your brother, Cassim, and brought 


from him the scales as you ordered. 
But he showed much curiosity and 
wished to know why you desired his 
scales. 

Aut Basa: Did you tell him? 

Moraiana: No, master. 

Aur Basa: It is well. Come, we must 
be busy. (Morarana places the 
scales on the floor. Aut BABA opens 
the heavy bags and brings out many 
pieces of gold. He weighs the gold upon 
the scales. Moraiana helps him.) 

Moraiana: Such riches, O master! 
Never before have I beheld such 
riches. We shall be as wealthy as the 
sultan. 

Aur Basa: And mind, girl, breathe not 
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a word of this to anyone. 

More1ana: O no, master! None shall 
ever hear of it from me. 

Aur Basa: Nor from me. Cassim must 
be heavy with curiosity. Ha, ha! 
No longer shall I be the poor brother, 
the beggar brother. We have wealth, 
Morgiana, great wealth! (He picks 
up some pieces of gold and tosses them 
into the air. There is a loud knock on 
the door.) 

Moraiana (Frightened) : O master, who 
may that be? 

Aut Basa: Quickly! We must hide the 
treasure. (They pick up the gold 
pieces and throw them back into the 
bag. Then Moraiana goes to the door 
and opens it. It is Cassm™.) 

Cassim (Bowing low): Allah! 

Avi Basa (Bowing low): Allah! 

Cassmm: A busy morning, Brother? 
(He walks to where the scales lie and 
runs his finger over them.) 

Aut Basa: Yes. A poor man must work 
the day long. 

Cassim: A poor man? A poor man, did 
you say, Brother? 

Aur Basa: Yes, you know me to be 
poor, Brother. 

Cassim (Suspicious): And what, pray, 
lies in yonder bags? 

Aut Basa: Naught, Brother, naught 
of any value. 

Casstm: Gold pieces, perhaps? These 
would be of some value, my brother. 

Aur Basa (Protesting): No, no, it’s not 
gold! Where would I, a poor man, 
get so many bags full of gold? 

Cassm: Brother, that is what I came 
here to find out. (Definitely.) For 
certainly those bags are filled with 
gold. 

Aut Basa: It is not so, it is not so! 


Cassm (Pointing to the scales): When 
your slave girl, Morgiana, came to 
me for the scales, I oiled them well 
so that whatever you might weigh 
would cling to them. (He picks up a 
gold piece from the scales and holds it 
up in the air.) Here, Brother, is this 
not a gold piece? 

Au Basa: A gold piece? Why, so it is. 
I know not of how it came there. 
Cassm: We shall see. (He goes to the 
bags and turns one upside down. The 
gold coins come tumbling out.) Yes, 
Brother, gold coins. What does a 
poor man with so much gold? One 
would think you were brother to 

the sultan, instead of to Cassim. 

Aut Basa (Falling to his knees): Pray, 
Brother, I will tell thee all. But 
breathe not a word to anyone, for 
then my life would be in great dan- 
ger. 

Cassm: Yes? 

Aur Basa: Early this morning I was 
walking my mules to their work in 
the fields. When I came to the 
heavily-wooded part of the forest, 
I suddenly heard a clatter of many 
horses. Being fearful of robbers, I 
hid behind a shrub. Then such a 
sight as I beheld! From out of the 
forest came no less than forty 
thieves. At their head was one who 
seemed to be the chief. He stopped 
at a certain rock and said these 
strange words, “Open sesame!” 
Suddenly a wide doorway in the 
face of the rock opened. The robbers 
went through the doorway, and, 
last of all, went their chief. For a 
long while they stayed within the 
cave, while I still hid behind my 

shrub, afraid to leave. At last the 








doorway in the rock flew open again 
and the chief and his forty thieves 
came out. The chief said, “Close 
sesame!” and the doorway closed. 
Then they all rode away with a 
great clatter. 

Cassi (Anziously): Yes? And then? 

Aut Basa: Then I said within myself, 
“While the thieves are away, I, too, 
will try the magic words and see for 
myself what lies behind the rock.” 
And I said, “Open sesame!” And 
the doorway within the rock opened. 
I went down many steps built in 
the rock, until I came to a large 
cave. In the cave was a strange and 
wonderful sight: Bag upon bag filled 
with gold pieces! Many thousands 
of them! I quickly filled my arms 
with them and walked up the steps. 
There I loaded my mules with the 
gold bags and said, “Close sesame!” 
Whereupon the doorway closed. 
That is the whole story, Brother. 
(Quickly.) You will keep it a secret? 

Casstm: Yes, Brother, if you but tell 
me where to find this cave that I, 
too, may use the magic password 
and share your good fortune. 

Aur Basa: First, Brother, you take 
the road leading straight to the 
forest. Then go about twenty paces 
to the left... 


CURTAIN 


* * 


ScENE 2 
Sertinc: Later the same day, in the 
robbers’ cave. There are bags of gold 
lying on the floor. At the left are stone 
steps going up. At the top of these 
steps a light appears. Then someone is 
heard walking carefully down. Cassi 
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comes into the cave. 

Cassm (To himself): Gold! Gold! 
Gold! Gold! (He picks up the bags, 
but he has more than he can carry. 
They keep falling to the floor, and 
every time he stoops to pick them up, 
he drops others.) But I can come 
back. There is no hurry. (He picks 
up only four or five bags and walks to 
the steps.) Now for the magic words: 
Open barley! Open barley! Barley 
open! Open barley! I must have the 
wrong password! (Becoming excited.) 
Open pumpkin! Open pumpkin! No, 
that’s not right, either. Open santo! 
(Very excited.) Open barley! Open 
pumpkin! Santo open! Magi open! 
Open! Open! (He is very frightened, 
now. He drops the bags and runs 
around in fear.) I'll be caught here! 
They will kill me! O, why am I so 
stupid? Why can’t I remember the 
password? Open magi! Open! Open! 
Open! (He beats on the walls and falls 
on the ground, sobbing. There is a 
light from above.) Ah! at last! (He 
rushes to the steps, but is stopped by 
the Cuier and three or four of his 
thieves.) 

Cuter (Holding him by the collar): How 
came you here? 

First Rosser (Darkly): He has dis- 
covered our secret. We must kill the 
swine. 

Cuier: Not before he tells us all. 
(Turning to Cassim.) How came you 
here? ; 

Casstu (Trembling): O please, O mas- 
ter, I did but fall in here, I know 
not how. 

Curer (Shaking him and flinging him 
to the others) : It is not true. Take him 
and draw and quarter him. (His men 
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take hold of Cassim, who cries out 
loudly.) 

Cassm (Pleading): No, no, no! I will 
tell you. I will tell you everything. 
My brother, Ali Baba, was here this 
morn, hiding behind a shrub. He 
saw everything. After you had left 
he used the magic password and 
came down here and took away 
much gold. Then he told me about 
it and bade me take some, too. But 
when I would leave, I had forgotten 
the password. 

CureFr (Quickly): One of us must go 
at once to the town and find out 
where this Ali Baba lives. We must 
fetch him here before he tells all 
Mecca about our gold and our magic 
password. (Pointing to the First 
Rosser.) Go you to the town and 
put a cross on the house which is 
Ali Baba’s. Then come back for me, 
and together we will go into Mecca 
and avenge ourselves. Before we are 
through, we shali draw and quarter 
Ali Baba, too. 

First Rosser: Yes, O Chief! At once. 
Open sesame! 

CURTAIN 
189 
ScenE 8 

Sertine: The market place outside Au 
BaBa’s house. At the left is the open 
shop of Basa Mustapna. At the 
right, three or four houses, the center 
one of which is Aut BaBa’s. Morat- 
ANA comes out of Aut BaBa’s house 
and goes to Basa Mustapua’s shop, 
where she buys some fruit. 

Moratana: Only the very best of fruit 
for my master. He is easily dis- 
pleased. 

Basa Mustapua: Yes! Yes! Always 
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the best fruit for your master. 
(More1ana gathers up her fruit and 
leaves the shop. As she walks away, 
the First Rosser enters the shop.) 

Frest Rosser: Pray tell me, good fel- 
low, where is the house of Ali Baba? 

Basa Mostapua (Pointing): There 
goes Morgiana, the slave of Ali 
Baba. Follow her with your eyes 
and you will soon see the house for 
which you are asking. 

First Rosser: A thousand thanks, 
my good fellow. (He goes out and 
waits until he sees MorGiana enter 
Aut Basa’s house. Then, smiling to 
himself, he follows her and puts a 
chalk mark on the front door.) Yes, 
now we shall know where to find the 
man who stole our gold. (He leaves.) 

Moraiana (Coming out of the house): 
A caller? A man, I see, who comes 
to my master’s house but does not 
enter. What can that mean? (She 
looks about and sees the chalk mark.) 
Ah, what is this? My master’s house 
is being marked. I shall fool this 
caller who comes to the door, but 
does not enter. (She takes a piece of 
chalk from her pocket and goes to 
house after house, putting a chalk mark 
on each front door. When she has 
finished this, she returns to Au1 BaBa’s 
house. As she passes through the 
door, the Cuter appears, followed by 
the First ROBBER.) 

First Rosser: O Chief, straight to 
the house I shall take you. (He walks 
over to the first house he sees and points 
to the front door.) Here is the house. 
See, O Chief, the mark I have made 
with my chalk! 

Cuter (Looking at the other houses): 
But all the houses are marked with 





chalk. Which house do you mean? 

First Rosser: O Chief, this is not 
the work of my hand! Only Ali 
Baba’s house did I mark. 

Cuter (Angrily): If you are so wise, 
then tell me which house did you 
mark! Which is the house of Ali 
Baba, who stole our gold? 

First Rosser: O kind Chief, merciful 
Chief, forgive me! Forgive me! That 
I no longer can tell. 

Cuter (Angry): Fool! You great fool! 
Call the men together here and I 
shall learn where Ali Baba lives. 
(The First Rosser signals OTHER 
Rossers to come forward. As they 
appear, the Cuter walks over to the 
shop of Basa Mustapua and 1s seen 
asking Basa MustapHa where Au 
Basa lives. BaBA MustapuHa points 
to the right house, as the OrnEeR Ros- 
BERS gather in another part of the mar- 
ket place. The Curer leaves Baba 
Mustapua and joins his men.) 

First Rosser: O kind Chief, have you 
learned the house? 

Cuier: Away from me, you fool! And 
stand with the lowest! Tonight I 
shall come back disguised as an oil 
merchant. I shall call at the house 
of Ali Baba and ask for lodging for 
the night. And I shall have many 
oil barrels with me, for I am a great 
merchant. These barrels will stand 
on all sides of Ali Baba’s house. And 
in each barrel, one of you will be 
hidden. You will stay there until I 
give the signal. The signal will be 
two short whistles. When you hear 
them, you will jump out of the bar- 
rels and come running into the 
house. Then and there we shall slay 
Ali Baba, the man who stole our 


gold. So, we shall avenge ourselves. 
Is this clear? 
Rossers (Together): Yes! Yes! Yes! 
CURTAIN 
. * * 
SCENE 4 

Serrina: The same. It is evening, shortly 
before dinnertime. All around Aut 
Bazsa’s house stand oil barrels. Au 
Basa is at the doorway, looking off 
into the distance. There is a worried 
look on his face. MoRGIANA comes out 
of the house. 

Moreiana: Master, dinner will be 
ready soon. Shall I set a place for 
Cassim? 

Aut Basa: Cassim has not yet returned. 
(Again he looks off into the distance.) 

Mora1ana: O master, I fear Cassim 
will never return. I fear the robbers 
have captured him. 

Aut Basa: Why do you think that? 

Moraiana: Strange men have come 
to your house and put strange marks 
on your door. I fear Cassim has told 
the robbers who you are and where 
you live. Your life may be in danger. 

Aur Basa: You speak foolishly, girl. 
Go back into the house and see that 
everything is ready for dinner. An 
oil merchant, from a distant country, 
asked for lodging in my house for 
the night. He will be dining with us 
tonight. (Points to the barrels.) See 
all the barrels of oil he has brought 
with him. Forty of them! 

Moreiana: An oil merchant? Good, 
that is just what we-want. Through- 
out the house we are in need of oil. 
I will look to see if one of the barrels 
is open. (She walks toward one of the 
barrels and Aut Basa returns to the 
house. Moraiana is about to bend 
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over the barrel, when she hears a voice 
from within it.) 

Rosser (Whispering): O Chief, this 
barrel is small, and I am getting 
cramped. Will you give us the signal 
soon? 

Moreiana (Jumps back in surprise, 
then composes herself. She speaks 
low, in a voice like a man): Soon! 
Soon! (She quickly leaves the first 
barrel and hastens to the second one. 
Again there is a voice.) 

Rosser: O Chief, when are you going 
to whistle and allow us to jump out 
of this cramped place? It is so un- 
comfortable here that it makes me 
want to cut Ali Baba into a thousand 
pieces. 

Morena (Again speaking in a man’s 
voice): Soon! Soon! (She starts for a 
third barrel, then stops, turns around 
and hastens into the house.) 

CURTAIN 
*- * * 
Scene 5 

Settine: Inside Aut BaBa’s house. It 
is now very richly furnished, not 
poorly as in Scene One. Tue Cuter, 
disguised as a merchant, and Aut BABA 
are sitting on cushions on the floor, 
waiting for dinner. MoRGIANA comes 
into the room carrying a steaming 
pitcher of oil. 

Aur Basa: Morgiana, dinner may be 
served. 

Moraiana: Yes, O master. (She moves 
to the outside door.) 

Aut Basa (Angry): Did you not hear 
me? We await the evening meal. 

Morerana: Yes, O master. But I 
needed oil, and so went to your 
neighbor’s house to borrow it. Now 
I am returning what was not used. 
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Aut Basa: Why did you not ask my 
guest, the oil merchant, if you might 
use some of his? There are many 
oil barrels near the house. 

Rosser Curer: Yes, yes. 

More1ana: I am sorry, master. I did 
not know if I should. As soon as 
this boiling oil is returned, I shall 
serve dinner. (She quickly leaves the 
house.) 

Aut Basa (Annoyed): Morgiana! Mor- 
giana! Come here at once! 

Cuter: A strange slave girl. Does she 
not obey her master? 

Aut Basa: Always, O merchant. But we 
have been troubled of late. My poor 
brother, Cassim by name, went forth 
on an errand early this morning and 
has not yet returned. 

CuieF: Surely that can be no cause 
for alarm. His mules may have been 
slow or he may have tarried by the 
wayside. 

Aut Basa: That is not like Cassim. He 
is not one who tarries by the way- 
side. No, I am fearful that some ill 
has befallen him. And Morgiana is 
fearful, too. That is why she seems 
to disobey. 

Cuter: That girl has a will of her own. 
But let us drink, Ali Baba. (They 
raise their cups and drink. MorGIANA 
comes back, bearing the pitcher now 
emptied of oil.) 

Morerana: Now dinner shall be served, 
O master. (She leaves, and the Cuter 
looks after her.) 

Cuter: Ali Baba, you may think I jest, 
but I have a wish I should like to 
make. 

Aur Basa: I shall not think your wish 
a jest. Say what you have in mind. 
If it is within my power, merchant, 





the wish shall be yours. 

Cuter: Before we eat, in my country, 
we drive away the evil spirits. We do 
this by giving two sharp whistles — 
thus. (He puts two fingers into his 
mouth and whistles twice. MORGIANA 
comes into the room with a trayful of 
food which she sets down.) 

Aur Basa (Innocently): Two sharp 
whistles? But why? 

Cuter: To warn evil spirits that they 
are being watched. (He listens, and 
then, puzzled, whistles twice again.) 

Aur Basa: Some more evil spirits? 

Curer (Annoyed): Yes. (He whistles 
twice again, this time very loudly. 
Then speaks softly under his breath.) 
Why don’t they come? 

Moreiana: O master, I think the evil 
spirits are asleep. 

Cuter (Very angry): Why do you think 
so? What reason have you for think- 
ing so? 

Moreiana: O merchant, have you not 
said so yourself? That with two 
whistles you drive away evil spirits? 

Carer: You have a quick tongue in 
your head. (He seizes her arm.) I 
shall cut it into little pieces. Where 
did you take that steaming pitcher 
of oil? Where, O where? 

Moro1ana: To the neighbor I bor- 
rowed it of. 

Cuter: Lies! Lies! Lies! Where did you 
take that burning oil? Where? 

Moratana: To the neighbor I bor- 
rowed it of. 

Cuter (Shouting): I will tell you 
where! Did you not pour that oil into 
my barrels? Did you not? 

Mora1ana (Innocently): Yes. They are 
oil barrels, are they not? What better 
place for oil than oil barrels? (She 


backs away from him.) 

Aut Basa (Sternly): Morgiana, mind 
your place! 

Cuter: And you poured the burning oil 
into all forty of my barrels? 

Morerana: Yes. 

Cuter: Allah! Allah! Allah! (He takes a 
huge silver dagger from his cloak and 
rushes toward Moratana. She quickly 
picks up a long knife from the supper 
tray and stabs him. He falls dead.) 

Aut Basa (Distraught): What have you 
done? You have killed an honorable 
merchant! A guest! A _ stranger! 
Wicked girl! 

Moratana (Falling to her knees): Mas- 
ter, pray, I did what was best for 
you. This is no honorable merchant. 
He is the Chief of the Forty Thieves. 
When I went out to fetch the oil for 
the house, I heard strange voices 
coming from the barrels. “When 
shall you give the signal, O Chief?” 
said the voice from the first barrel. 
“Tt is so uncomfortable here that it 
makes me want to cut Ali Baba into 
a thousand pieces,” came from the 
second barrel. There was-a thief in 
each of the forty barrels. So I hur- 
ried to your neighbor’s house and 
borrowed some oil, which I boiled. 
Then I poured some into each of the 
barrels. The robbers tried to get out, 
but I poured oil on them until they 
were dead. When the Chief, disguised 
as this merchant, whistled, no one 
came. Then he was angry and would 
have killed us both. ~ 

Aur Basa (Proudly): So it was your 
hand which struck first! Morgiana, 
you are a good girl. You have saved 
my life! I give you your freedom. 

CURTAIN 








Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





King Winter 


by Alice Very 
Characters Wind. 
North Winps JUNCOES Kine Winter: Is that all? 
Kine WINTER CHIcKADEES WINDS: 
Souta Winps GOLDFINCHES Those are all the winds we know. 


JANUARY THAW CHILDREN 
Wizarp Pine TREE 
IcIcLEs EVERGREEN 
Frost FLowers Rosin 
SNOWFLAKES LirtLe Giri 


Ar Ruse: The stage is bare except for a 
large white throne in the center and a 
cage for the winds. Norta Winps 
rush on. 

Nort Winps: 

Woo0-wo00-wo00-woo — 

Get out of the way for King Winter, 
you! 

(Enter Kina WINTER.) 

Kina Winter (Advancing to throne): 
I am the King of the world. 

As far as my eye can see 

, Nothing but ice and snow 

And it all belongs to me! 
The flowers freeze and die, 
The birds no longer sing, 
The earth is cold as the sky, 
And every living thing 

Shivers before the King. 

Norts Winns: Woo-woo-woo — 

Kine Winter: Attention, while I 
call the roll! Give your names — 
(Pointing.) 

First Norta Winn: North-East. 

Seconp Norta Winn: North-West. 

Turrp Norta Winn: I am North 
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North’s the only way to blow. 
Kine Winter: Into your cage till I 
let you go. (Shuts Norta Winps 
in cage. Enter Sourn Winps, fol- 
lowed by January Tuaw.) 
Sourn Winps: 
Softly from sunny lands 
South Winds are blowing. 
Down where we live, no one 
Heard of it snowing! 
January THaw: 
Haw, haw, haw, 
I’m January Thaw. 
When it’s muddy, I’m to blame. 
People like me just the same, 
Though I’m rough and raw. 
(JANUARY THAaw may tap-dance, turn 
cartwheels or somersaults, ad lib.) 
Kine WINTER: 
Who dares to wake 
My terrible rage? 
Get them, Winds, break 
Out of your cage! 
(Norta Winns drive Sourn WInps 
and JANUARY THAW off.) 
Kine WINTER: 
Call the Court Wizard 
To make us a blizzard! 
(Enter Wizarp.) 
Kine Winter: How stands the magic 
glass? 
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Wizarp: 

Sir, very low. (Looking at thermome- 
ter.) 

I foretell icicles, 
Skating, and snow. 
(Enter Icicies, Frost FLowers, and 
SNOWFLAKES. ) 

IcICcLES: 
We are Winter’s jewels, 
Made of diamond drops, 
But the children like us 
Best for lollipops. 

Frost FLowers: 
No flower in the garden 
Is fair as we are. 
King Winter has turned us 
Into a star. 

SNOWFLAKES: 
Whirl around, whirl around, 
Cover the frozen ground, 
Cover the trees. 
Swift through the winter night 
Turn the whole world to white — 
Whirl in the breeze. 
(SNOWFLAKES dance. At end of dance, 
all bow before K1NG.) 

Kine WINTER: 
My people, hear me: 
Who does not fear me? 

Wizarp: 
Master, when my magic spell 
Calls up far-off fairy things 
Whispering voices come and tell 
There are other, greater Kings. 
Master, even at this hour 
Some do not obey your power. 

Au (Startled): 
Can there be a bird or flower 
Does not fear King Winter’s power? 
(Twittering of Birds offstage. Enter 
Juncores, CuicKAapEEs, and GoLp- 
FINCHES. JUNCOES’ voices are soft 
and sweet, CuicKaDEES’ loud and 





decided, GOLDFINCHES’ ringing and 
musical, with rising inflection like a 
canary’s.) 
JUNCOES: 
Tu-ee, tu-ee, tu-ee, 
Little juncoes we — 
CHICKADEES: 
See, see, see 
Cheery chickadee — 
GOLDFINCHES: 
Ter-wee, ter-wee, ter-wee, 
All in black and gold, 
Lively, gay, and free 
We don’t mind the cold. 
Brrps (Jn chorus) We don’t mind the 
cold. 
(Birps dance. Enter Cuttpren, in 
snowsuits, with skates, skis, sleds, 
etc.) 
CHILDREN (In chorus): 
Hurrah for King Winter! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
The ponds are all frozen, 
All sparkling with sun. 





Though roses in gardens 

Lie frozen and dead, 

In the cheeks of the children 
The roses bloom red. 


And though your winds tear us 
They do us no harm. 

Your cold cannot scare us, 
Our hearts are too warm. 


(CHILDREN throw crumbs to Birps, 
who scramble for them. Enter Pine 
TREE and EVERGREEN.) 
Pine TREE: j 
Oh, ho, 
Let the Winds blow! 
Let the wild storm 
Blow through my hair. 
Still I am warm, 
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Still I am green. 
What do I care? 
I am the Queen. 
(Pine Tree seats herself beside Kina 
WINTER on Throne. ) 
EVERGREEN: 
Under the snow 
There are secrets I know — 
Earth is not dead, 
She is sleeping instead. 
Wizarp: 
True, but I will never tell 
How to break the magic spell. 
CHILD: 
Tell us, Winter, tell us please. 
You're so big and clever. 
We don’t want the Earth to freeze 
Always and forever. 
Pine TREE: 
Tell them, King, for I know well 
How to break the magic spell. 
Kine WINTER: 
Three things, if you could find them, 
Would break the magic charm — 
A Robin in the ice and snow, 
A Bud, all ready now to blow, 
A little Child who fears no harm 
Alone in Winter’s night and storm. 
Pine TREE: 
Under my mantle 
I’ve sheltered all three. 
Fly! Little children, 
Bring them to me. 
(Brrps and CHILDREN run off.) 
Wizarp: 
Sir, a something most surprising 
In the glass is slowly rising! 


Kine WINTER: 
Bid the glass obey my will. 
Winter is King Winter still. 
(Ictc.es, Frost FLowers, and Snow- 
FLAKES gather closer around KiNG 
Winter. Enter Birps with Rosin.) 
Rosin: 
Here’s Robin Redbreast 
All ready to sing 
Cheerup, cheeree, 
On the first day of spring. 
Cheerup, cheeree! Cheerup, cheeree! 
(Enter Cuitpren with Mayflower 
leaves and buds.) 
CuiLp: 
Under the snowdrifts 
Green leaves are growing, 
And see the pink buds 
Of the Mayflower showing! 
(Enter Lirrte Gr.) 
Litre Gir: 
I stayed in the forest 
All alone 
Snug as a grasshopper 
Under a stone, 
And now I am hopping 
As merry and gay 
As Grasshopper Green 
On a sunshiny day! 
(Lirtte Girt dances with Cuit- 
DREN.) 
Kine WINTER: 
Alas, my power will break, 
Mother Earth will be awake, 
Then the flowers will appear, 
And Spring will soon be here. 
CURTAIN 
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A Knight for Safety 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

Kine SaFety 

Ist SaFety SPRITE, a girl 
@npv SAFETY SPRITE, a boy 
Srp SaFety SPRITE, a girl 
47TH SaFety Sprite, a boy 
5TH SaFety Sprite, a girl 
67TH SaFety Sprite, a boy 
7TH SAFETY SPRITE, a girl 
LirtLe WiLiie CARELESS 
Frve Accipent Exves, all boys 


ScENE I 


Sertine: A woodland scene. 

At Rise: At stage left, facing right, is a 
rustic-looking throne on which sits 
Kine Sarety. There are seven SAFETY 
SPRITEs grouped around him — three 
are boys and four girls. They are all 
very sad. They have their handker- 
chiefs out, and every once in a while 
they sniff, and the Kina blows his nose 
loudly. 

Kina: Oh, me, oh, my, I’m very sad... 

Sprites (Together, sniffing): King Safe- 
ty, he is very sad... 

Kina: What can we do, to make folks 
learn that accidents are very bad? 

SPRITES: 

We wish we knew, we've tried so 
hard — 

Out in the world each day— 

To teach the children everywhere — 

That carelessness won’t pay. 
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KiNG: 

Oh, me, oh, my, they’ve tried so 
hard— 

Now what more can they do? 

Oh, my, oh, my, it’s very sad — 

Boo-hoo, boo-hoo, boo-hoo! 

Sprites (Echoing): Boo-hoo, boo-hoo, 
boo-hoo! 

Kine (Wiping his nose violently and 
then clapping his hands) : Nonsense — 
now stop this crying! Stop it, I say. 
(And then as they stop.) Crying never 
got anyone anywhere. Now, tell me, 
what did you accomplish today? 
(And he points to 1st Sprite.) 

Ist Sprite (She steps forward, curtsies 
to the Kine and holds up a coin and a 
safety pin) : 

Oh, King, here is a penny, 
And a great big safety pin — 
A child was about to swallow them 
both — 
When I stepped in... 

Kine (Touching her on the shoulder 
with his sceptre): Well done, well 
done — you saved the child’s life 
... and now how about you? (He 
looks at the 2nD SPRITE.) 

2@nv Sprite (Picking up a rake which 
has been on the ground beside him, 
he bows and says): 

This rake was lying on the ground, 
Where it should never be. 
If such a thing is stepped upon — 
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It’s dangerous, you see... 

Kina: Tsk-tsk — why will children be 
so careless? — but good work, good 
work! 

Srp Sprite: May I be next, oh, King? 

Kina: Yes, yes, let’s hear what you 


have to say. 

Sep Sprite (Curtseying and then 
eagerly) : 
A little girl was crossing the street, 
Against a bright red light — 


An auto honked —I grabbed her 
dress — (Holding up a torn piece 
of cloth.) 

But I saved her life alright! 

Kina: Fine — fine, maybe there’s one 
little girl who will be more careful 
in the future... . Alright, what 
about you? (Pointing to 4TH Sprite.) 

4TH Sprite (Holding up a big bor of 
matches) : 

Where there’s smoke, there must be 

fire — 

At least that’s what I guessed — 

So I took these matches away from 

a boy, 

’Cause I thought it would be best. 

Kine: Quite right — quite right. Big 
fires from little matches grow. . . . 
What did you do today? (Pointing 
to the 5TH SPRITE.) 

5TH Sprite (Curtseying and holding up 
a big rubber plug) : 

Oh, King, I had a warning 

From a great big water bug — 

A bathtub running over, 

So I quickly pulled this plug! 

Kine: Good! Good! Not as dangerous 
as some accidents, but it can cause 
a lot of damage. . . . Next, please. 

6rH Sprite (He holds up a big toad- 
stool) : 

This looks just like a mushroom, 
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But it really is a toad-stool — 
Kids must be careful what they pick, 
When on their way from school. 

Kina: That’s right. Toad-stools, poison 
ivy —- very dangerous! .. . And last 
but not least — 

7TH Sprite: I should say not! (Holding 
up a big indoor baseball): 

Some little boys were playing ball, 

Out in the street today — 

They were dodging traffic in and 
out — 

I shooed them all away! 

Kine: That’s fine — fine! A fine day’s 
work for all of us. What were we 
crying about? 

7TH Sprite: Excuse me, King, but 
even though I shooed those little 
boys away who were playing in the 
street, down in the next block there 
were some other children doing the 
same thing. We can’t watch every- 
one — there aren’t enough of us to 
go round. 

47TH Sprite: No, there aren’t enough 
of us to go ’round! 

Kina: Very true — very true. (Gulp- 
ing a little): Oh, dear. 

Sprites (All): Oh, dear. 

2nv Sprite: If only we could get the 
children to help us! 

6rH Sprite: Yes — yes, if we could 
only teach all the children about 
safety! 

lst Sprite: But how? How can we do 
that? 

5TH Sprite: I don’t know. . . . Oh, 
what shall we do? 

Srp Sprite: Oh, King, we don’t know 
what to do—but you are very 

Kine: Yes — yes, let me think... . 
I know —I have a great idea! If 





we could just get hold of little Willie 
Careless! 


Sprites (Chorus): Little Willie Care- 
less? 

Kina: Yes, he’s the most careless boy 
in all the world. If we could just 
get him here to the Land of Safety 
and teach him — 

7TH Sprite: Oh, but this would be the 
last place he’d want to come. 

Kina: True — true — but maybe if we 
concentrate ... 

Sprites: Yes — yes — concentrate. 
Let’s concentrate! (They all put chins 
in hands and concentrate. There 1s 
the sound of a great whizzing noise 
which comes from offstage right. The 
Kinc and Sprites jump up and look 
around excitedly.) 

Sprites: What was that?... What 
happened? ( Etc.) 

Kina: There must have been a terrible 
accident somewhere! (They all look 
around again.) 

Ist Sprite (Looking off toward right): 
Look, there it is! There it comes! 
Orner Sprites: What? (Whizzing 
noise has continued and now gets 
louder as Liattte Write CARELESS 
slides on stage right. If possible, he 
must slide in on one foot as though he 
had slipped on something, falling down 

about center stage.) 

Kina: Why, it’s little Willie Careless! 

Sprites: Little Willie Careless himself! 
(The Sprrres all stare at LitTLe 
Wut as he half rises.) 

Wut: I slid — on a banana peel! 

Kine (Waving a hand): Bring him 
here — bring him here before me! 
(The Sprites all rush to Wie, put 
him on his feet and push him over left 
nearer the KING.) 
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Wie (Repeating) : I tell you, I slid — 
on a banana peel. 

Kina: That was very careless of some- 
one to leave it where you would step 
on it. 

Wuue: Well, sir, it’s one I threw away 
myself. 

Kina: Oh, I might have known. Little 
Willie Careless .. . 

Sprites: The most careless boy in the 
world. (They all look at Wu, 
stroking their fingers at him in the 
gesture of shaming.) Shame! Shame! 

Kina: But you're very lucky, Willie 
Careless. You have slid right into 
the Land of Safety. 

Wu (Looking bewildered): The Land 
of Safety? 

Kina: Yes, and you might have slid 
in front of a car or anything. 

Wiure: Yeah, I’ve almost done that 
several times. I’m always having ac- 
cidents. Look — see my cut finger. 
(He holds up a bandaged finger.) 
And I’ve got a black eye, too! (There 
is, indeed, a dark smudge under one 
eye.) 

Sprites: Tsk-tsk-tsk. Oh, so careless, 
Willie Careless, and he’s got a black 
eye, too. 

Kina: Little Willie Careless, let me tell 
you something. This is the Land of 
Safety and — 

Wiiute: The Land of Safety. It looks 
swell— but is there anything to 
play with? (He looks around and his 
eyes light on the Lost and Found 
shelves upstage right.) Oh, boy — 
look! (He runs over quickly and 
starts taking things off the shelves: 
a big bor of matches and a long 
handled carving knife.) I can have 
some fun with these! (The Sprites 
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all run to him quickly and take things 
away from him.) 

Sprites: Oh, no, you don’t! Oh, no, 
you don’t! You can’t play with 
these —they’re dangerous! (Etc.) 
(They pull him away from the shelves 
to stage center. The Kina looks on, 
nodding his head in approval.) 

Wire (Looking bewildered): But — 
but — 

Sprites: We're going to teach you 
safety! (They all start to dance around 
him saying): 

We're going to teach you safety — 
We’re going to show you the way — 
To stop and think before you act — 
Hooray! Hooray! Hooray! 
(Then they repeat slowly and all shak- 
ing fingers at him) 
To stop and think before you act — 
Hooray! Hooray! Hooray! 
(They are shouting and dancing as 
the curtain falls on Scene One.) 

- . + 

Scene II 

Sertinc: The same, several days later. 

At Rise: Lirrte Wiiure Care ess, 
his tie pulled straight and his clothes 
in order, is asleep on the ground at 
right. The Sprites are all leaning over 
him with fingers on lips. The Kine 
is on his throne watching. 

Sprites: Shh-hh — shh-hh — shh... 

Srp Sprite: Let him rest .. . 

4th Sprite: He looks so tired. 

Ist Sprite: Poor boy —he’s been 
working so hard. 

6TH Sprite: He needs some sleep. 

57x Sprite: We've kept him busy. 

2np Sprite: But it will all be worth it! 

7th Sprire: We've been teaching him 
so many things — 

Kine: Well — well, how is he doing? 
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Tell me, how is he doing? (The 
Sprites all go left to the Kina.) 

ist Sprite: Oh, fine, fine, King Safety. 
He’s really a bright boy. Just one 
more day and he’ll be able to go out 


in the world. ... We've taught 
him how to cross the street, he stops 
for a red light — 


2np Sprite: And when he rides his 
bicycle, he rides it on the right — 

Srp Sprite: We’ve taught him how 
much carelessness endangers people’s 
lives — 

4TH Sprite: And not to play with 
matches or scissors or sharp 
knives... 

57TH Sprite: We've taught him how to 
use his eyes and ears and common 
sense — 

6TH Sprite: He knows that careless 
children are considered to be 
dense... 

7TH Sprite: He’s learning more each 
day he’s here of just what safety 
is — 

Kine (With flourish): Good, by to- 
morrow he'll be ready for his safety 
quizz! 

Sprites: Yes, yes, and we’re sure he'll 
pass — we're sure he'll pass! Just 
one more day! 

Kina: Just one more day and he’ll be 
ready to go out into the world and 
teach all the little children about 
Safety. And when they see that little 
Willie Careless is no longer careless, 
what a wonderful example that will 
be! 

Sprites: And how happy are we — 
how happy are we! (The SpritEs are 
all looking happy when voices are 
heard faintly in the distance off left.) 

Accipent Exves (Off as from a dis- 





tance) : 

We are the accident elves — 

Such nasty little gents — 

We laugh and laugh and laugh and 
laugh, 

When folks have accidents! 

Sprites: What’s that? ... Who’s that? 
(The voices are heard again: “We are 
the Accident Elves,”’ etc.) 

Kina (Listening): It’s the Accident 
Elves! The Accident Elves! 

ist Sprite: They’re coming to get little 
Willie Careless! 

4TH Sprite: But they can’t — they 
can’t come here — they can’t bother 
us. 

Kina: Oh, yes, they can, I’m afraid. 
The Accident Elves are getting 
more powerful every day. People 
aren’t careful and that gives them 
their chance to do mischief. 

Srp Sprite: But we won’t let them 
in— we won’t let them into the 
Land of Safety! 

Kina: I’m afraid we can’t help it. The 
Accident Elves are so strong now — 
more and more of them every day! 
Oh, this is terrible — 

Sprites: Terrible — terrible — we're 
lost — we’re lost! 

Kina: They'll take little Willie Care- 
less away with them — we’re lost — 
we're lost! (The voices of ACCIDENT 
ELVvEs come in very strong as they 
enter stage left. There are five of them. 
They grin and look silly all the time.) 

Accipent Etves (As _ they enter): 


We are the Accident Elves, 

Such nasty little gents — 

We laugh and laugh and laugh and 
laugh — 

When folks have accidents! 

(They laugh and make ugly faces at 


the Kina.) 

Kine (Sternly): You cannot come here. 
What are you doing in the Land of 
Safety? 

lst Etr: We have come to get little 
Willie Careless! Willie, wake up! 
Wake up! (Wie stirs, wakes up 
and stares at AccipENT ELvEs.) 

Kina: You cannot stay here — 

Sprites: We won’t let you take little 
Willie! 

2np Eur: Try and stop us. If you 
make trouble, there are twenty more 
of our band, waiting just outside 
in the wood. They might drop in 
accidentally. 

KinGc: 

Oh, me, oh, my, what can we do? 
*Tis very sad, Boo-hoo, boo-hoo! 
(He gets out his handkerchief.) 

Srp Exr: Come along, Willie Care- 
less. You’re our boy. You belong 
to us. 

Wie (Getting to his feet, looking be- 
wildered) : I — I do? 

Sprites: Willie, don’t listen — don’t 
listen! 

Kine: You mustn’t let them take you 
away, Willie. 

47H Accipent EF: He can’t stop him- 
self. 

5TH AccipeNt Eur: No, he can’t 
stop himself. He’s our boy. Little 
Willie Careless, he’s our boy! 

Wiiure: I — I am? Why? 

Aut Etves: Ha-ha, ha-ha, ha-ha, ha- 
ha, and Willie asks us why! 

Wuue (A little belligerently): Well, 
why? 

ist Eur: 

Because you do the things we like, 
And never seem to learn — 
That knives are sharp and dan- 
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gerous, 
And lighted matches burn. 

Wire: Am — I really like that? 

2np Exe: 

Of course you are. You cross the 
street — 

Just when the light is red; 

You never wait upon the curb — 

It’s a wonder you're not dead! 

Srv Er: 

You leave things lying on the floor, 

So folks will trip and fall — 

You never think or bother — 

*Cause you just don’t care at all! 
4TH Exr: 

Your eye is black, your finger’s cut, 

Oh, you’re a sight to see! 

How can you say you’re not our 

boy — 

You’re careless as can be! 

Wiuuie: Well — of course that is my 
name — little Willie Careless. 

Sprites: Oh, King Safety, he’s going 
away with them — he’s going away 
with them! 

Kine: Our cause is lost, our cause is 
lost. 

57H Eur: 

Of course it is. Your cause is lost — 
For children will not see 

That Safety stops all accidents — 
They’d rather careless be. 

Wie: Oh, no, they wouldn’t! Oh, no, 
they wouldn’t! 

E.ves: What? What? 

Wie: They wouldn’t want to be 
careless if they knew what I know 
now — I know all about safety. 

Sprites: Hooray, hooray, Willie’s on 
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our side, on the side of safety! 

Wie: Of course I am. 

Extves: But Willie, you can’t desert 
us .. . come along with us — 

Wiure: No — no — I won’t — I won’t 
—I tell you, I won’t! 

Exves (Starting to back toward left. 
Weakly now): We are the Accident 
Elves... 

Wie: Get out of here — get out... 

Kine: Look at them —they’ve lost 
their power. Willie is with us — 
we've won — we've won! 

Sprites: Hooray, hooray — now go 
away! (They shoo the AccipENT 
Eves off left.) Hooray, hooray, 
hooray! 

Wiiure: We’ve won — we've won — 
I’m going out in the world and teach 
all the children about safety! 

Sprites: Hooray, hooray, hooray for 
little Willie Careless! 

Kine (Sternly): Stop — stop it, I tell 
you! 

Sprites: But — but what’s the matter, 
King Safety? 

Kine: Don’t call him that. . . . Wil- 
lie, come here (WILLIE crosses and 
kneels before the Kine. The Kine 
touches him with his sceptre.) Willie, 
you are no longer Willie Careless — 
I dub you Sir Willie Careful —a 
Knight for Safety! 

Sprites: What, oh King — Safety just 
at night? 

Kine: All right, then have it your 
way — Willie, I dub you Sir Willie 
Careful, Day and Night! 

THE END 





Miss Muffet’s Wish 


by Robert St. Clair 


Characters 
Jerry, the gardener’s son 
BaRBARA MUFFET 
Auice HANsEN 
Man’s Voice, from offstage 


True: The present. 

Serrine: A park-like section of lawn on 
a big suburban estate. 

At Ruse: Jerry, the gardener’s son, 
makes a pretense of clipping the grass 
around the tree with ordinary garden- 
er’s clippers. 

Man’s Voice (Off R.): Jerry. Oh, Jerry. 

Jerry (Calling, off R.): Here I am, Pa. 

Man’s Voice (Off R.): What are you 
doing? 

Jerry (Calling): Cutting the grass 
around this tree. 

Man’s Voice (Off R.): Getting to be 
quite a helper, aren’t you, son? 

Jerry (Calling, proudly): I’m going to 
be a gardener too when J grow up. 
(Goes on cutting.) 

Barpara (Enters from the L., reading 
aloud from a book of nursery rhymes) : 
“Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey; 

Along came a spider, 

And sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away.” 
(Sees Jerry, who is scowling at her.) 
Oh, hello? 

Jerry: Hello yourself. How’d you get 
in here? (Puts down his clippers.) 


Barspara: Through the gate. It was 
open and — 

Jerry (Goes closer to her): Oh, tres- 
passing. 

Barsara: Oh, no. I — 

Jerry: You can’t come in here. Don’t 
you know this is private property? 
(Importantly.) It belongs to Mr. 
Hansen. 

Barpara: Yes, I know. My daddy 
used to work for him, but — but he 
was fired. Who are you? 

Jerry: I’m the head gardener’s son. We 
live in a cottage back of the big 
house. Where do you live? 

Barpara (Nods off L.): On Elm Street. 

(Pointing at the ground underneath the 
tree.) That’s a tuffet, isn’t it? 

Jerry (Giving her a quick look): A 
what? 

BarBara: Underneath that tree. A 
tuffet is like a little hill — or mound. 
That’s what I came here for—to sit 
on the tuffet under the tree and make 
a wish. Are there any spiders in that 
tree? 

Jerry: Say! Are you crazy or some- 
thing? 

Barsara (Insistently): Are there? 

Jerry: I guess so. Why? 

Barpara (Taking a hesitant step closer 
to him): I want to make a wish. 

Jerry (Irritably): What’re you talking 
about anyway? 

Barpara (Explaining): You see, my 
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name’s Muffet — Barbara Muffet — 
just like the girl in the nursery 
rhyme. But I’m not afraid of spiders 
like she was. 

Jerry (Sarcastically): Oh, you’re not, 
eh? 

BarBaRa: Not a bit. I like them. They 
bring you luck. My daddy says so. 
JeRRyY: I suppose he knows all about it? 
BarBaRA (Proudly): My daddy knows 

everything. 

Jerry: He didn’t know enough to keep 
his job with Mr. Hansen, did he? 
BaRBARA: The foreman was just jeal- 

ous of him. 

Jerry: Why doesn’t he get another 
job? 

BarBARA: He can’t. Every place he 
tries is full. And he’s so worried. 
That’s why I got up enough courage 
to come in here. I’ve got to let a 
spider come down in front of my face 
and make a wish. Then everything’ll 
be all right. 

Jerry: I'll bet there are lots of spiders 
on Elm Street. 

BarBARA: But there are no tuffets or 
trees, and in this picture — (Shows 
him a picture in her book.) — little 
Miss Muffet is sitting on the grass 
under a tree — a tree just like that. 
(Nods at the tree.) 

JERRY: You must believe in miracles. 

BarBara (Nods off L.): Who's that? 

Jerry: Who? 

Barpara: That little girl on the porch? 

Jerry: That’s Alice. Mr. Hansen’s only 
child. 

Barpara (Takes a few steps to the L.): 
I'll bet she’d be awfully nice to play 
with. 

Man’s Voice (Of R.): Jerry. Come 
here. 
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Jerry (Calling, off R.): Okay, Pa. (To 
BarBara.) Better get going. If he 
sees you he'll run you off the place. 
(Starts to the R.) 

Barsara: I'll go as soon as I’ve made 
my wish. 

Jerry (Pauses over R.): You'll never 
get your dad’s job back for him that 
way. Why don’t you ask Mr. Hansen 
himself to take him back? 

BarBara (Crosses to the C.): Daddy’s 
tried and tried, but Mr. Hansen 
won’t even see him. 

Man’s Voice (Off R.): Jerry! 

Jerry (Calling, R.): I'm comin’, Pa. 
(To Barpara.) You're a crazy little 
kid, but—go ahead and get it 
over with. 

Barsara (Eagerly): Thanks. You’re 
awfully nice. (Goes closer to the tree.) 

Jerxy (Worriedly): But if my Pa or 
Alice sees you, you'd better run. 
(Exits, calling off-stage.) What do 
you want, Pa? 

Man’s Voice (Off R.): Come on home 
and wash up for supper. (BARBARA 
looks around the stage, then up at the 
tree. Keeps her eyes fixed on the 
branches as she settles herself under 
the tree with the book open across her 
lap.) 

Barsara (To herself): There is a spider 
up there — a great big one — I can 
see him! (Coazingly.) Come on down, 
Mister Spider. Please come down and 
help my daddy find work. It’s aw- 
fully important. He’s so unhappy. 
(Frowns.) He won’t even budge. 
(Looks at the book and reads aloud. 
During this the spider slowly swings 
into view.) 

“Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey — ” 








(Without looking up.) Maybe I ought 
to have some cereal — hot cereal. 
That’s the same as curds and whey. 
(Reads again.) 

“Along came a spider, 

And sat down beside her — ” 
(Looks up and gasps slightly as she 
sees the spider.) Oh! He’s coming! I 
must sit still. I mustn’t even breathe! 
(Leans back and keeps her eyes fixed 
on the spider, which dangles in mid-air 
without coming any closer. ALICE 
HANSEN enters, over L. Pauses sud- 
denly as she sees BARBARA.) 

Auice: Well! 

Barsara (Without taking her eyes off 
the spider): Shh! Don’t speak. 

Auice (Takes a step towards her): Who 
are you? 

Barsara (Without looking at her): 
Don’t come any closer. You'll scare 
him away. 

Auice: What? 

Barpara (In a loud, half-whisper): The 
spider. 

Auice (Sees the spider and widens her 
eyes): Obh! 

BarBara (Eagerly, as the spider is 
lowered closer and closer to her lap): 
Now he’s moving again! He’s coming 
closer and closer! 

Auice (Takes another step towards Bar- 
BARA): Be careful. 

Barpara (Breathlessly, as the spider 
touches her hand): Look! He’s on my 
hand! It’s time to wish! (Closes her 
eyes.) Please give my daddy his job 
back. Ouch! (Her eyes pop open and 
she jerks her hand away.) He bit me! 

Auice (Rushes closer to BARBARA, look- 
ing at the spider): That’s a black 
widow spider! And he bit you! 
(Screams the last word. BaRBARA 
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gasps and the lights go out. In the 
darkness a small cot or bed is pushed 
on-stage, over L. BarBara quickly 
hops into the bed and pulls the covers 
up over her arms and shoulders. ALICE 
takes up her position on the up-stage 
side of the bed. When all is in readiness 
a small, straw-colored spotlight comes 
on. This is just big enough to illu- 
minate the bed and the two characters. 
BarpBara’s eyes are closed as the light 
comes on, but she immediately groans 
and opens her eyes.) 

Auice (Cheerfully): Hello. Are you 
awake? 

BarBara: Where — where am I? 

Auice: In my bedroom. Daddy brought 
you here. 

Barsara (Impressed): Mr. Hansen? 

Auice (Nods and smiles): That’s right. 
You fainted after the spider bit you. 
You’ve been unconscious for several 
hours. We’ve had the doctor and 
everything. 

Barpara: Am I — am I going to die? 

Auice: Of course not. The doctor says 
that black widows aren’t poisonous 
at this time of year. But he gave you 
some medicine. 

BarBara (Interrupting): I must go 
home. Mother and daddy will be 
worried. (Starts to rise.) 

Auice (Pushes her back, gently): No. 
You’ve got to stay here all night. 
Your folks know. Daddy told them. 
They’re here now. 

Barpara (Amazed): Here? 

Auice (Nods): Downstairs — talkiug 
about your father’s new job. 

Barsara (Dazedly): New — job? 

Auice (Nods and smiles): Yes. You see, 
you were delirious, and, my, how you 
talked! You told us why you came 








e here—who you were and every- it again. 

| thing. Daddy felt terribly sorry. Atice: You're not? 

y He’s going to give your fathera good Barsara: Not with spiders. You see, 
8 job now. I’m like the real Miss Muffet now 
E Barpara (Happy): Then the wish did and spiders frighten me to death — 
le come true! (She grins. Auice laughs, heartily.) 

3 Auice: I guess it did. 

28 BarpBara: But I’m never going to try CURTAIN 
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Part Four 





Vocabulary Builders 





The Midas Touch 


Characters 

Miss Brown, secretary 

Don, office boy 

Mr. Suarpe, clerk 

O. V. B. Morton, financier 

MEN and WomEN, customers 

Minas, King of the Phrygians 

Tromvus, an Elder 

Corp10, Head Servant 

Two FemaLe SERVANTS 

Sertina: A Stockbroker’s office. 

At Rise: The row of chairs is occupied 
by customers of the broker — men and 
women — watching the course of their 
investments as shown by the quotations 
on the blackboard. Most of them are 
reading newspapers and magazines, to 
pass the time. In the chair below the 
door right, Don, the office boy, is sit- 
ting. 

Mr. SHarpe, a clerk, enters from 
stage right, carrying a small sheet of 
paper. He passes importantly upstage 
center and with a blackboard eraser 
solemnly erases the quotations under 
three or four of the stocks and writes in 
the latest quotations, fresh from the 
ticker. These are gains or losses of frac- 
tions of a point. . . . From the mo- 
ment of his entrance, the customers 
anxiously follow his every movement. 
Don watches, too. As the changes are 
made, some customers look pleased, 
others dejected, others indifferent. 

CuierK: Ladies and gentlemen, these 
are the closing quotations for today. 
(Buzz of conversation as customers rise 
and exit at left. The clerk heads for 
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door at right and exits.) 

(From right enters Miss Brown, 
young, pretty, efficient. She carries a 
pencil and a stenographer’s notebook. 
Taking her seat at the desk, she pre- 
pares to transcribe her notes on the 
typewriter.) 

Don (Shifting restlessly): Pretty quiet 
day, huh, Miss Brown? 

Miss Brown (Smiling at him): So far, 
Don. But I have a hunch it’s going to 
liven up soon. 

Don (Eagerly): You have? I certainly 
hope so. But why? 

Miss Brown: Because a mighty im- 
portant Mr. Somebody has an ap- 
pointment with the boss for — (She 
glances at her wrist watch.) right now. 

Don (Eagerly): There may be a big 
deal on — is that it? 

Miss Brown (Smiling): Who knows? 
But anyhow — (She breaks off with a 
warning gesture as O. V. B. Morton 
enters from left and crosses. He is a 
big, impressive-looking man.) 

Miss Brown (Very cordially): Good 
afternoon, Mr. Morton. Mr. Waller 
is expecting you. Go right in. 

Morton: Thank you, Miss Brown. 
Nice day, isn’t it? (Exits right.) 

Don (Who has followed him with his 
eyes; awed): 1s that 0. V. B. Morton, 
the financial wizard? 

Miss Brown: It certainly is. Mr. 
O. V. B. Morton —the man who 
never has a loss. Everything he does 
turns out profitably. He has the 
Midas touch. 
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Don: He’s got the what? 

Miss Brown: The Midas touch, Don. 
Didn’t you ever read the story of 
Midas? 

Don (Hesitantly): N-no. 

Miss Brown: I read it years ago — 
but I'll never forget it— and I’m 
sure you'll like it. Midas was King of 
the Phrygians, in ancient Greece — 

Don: What would O. V. B. Morton 
have to do with ancient Greece? 

Miss Brown (Smiling) : You'll see. The 
Midas touch finally got old Midas 
into trouble — but that part of the 
story has nothing to do with the 
phrase as we use it. Anyhow, this 
Midas once had the foster-father of 
the old Greek god, Dionysus, in his 
power. (She rises.) But, recogniz- 
ing him, Midas, who was a shrewd 
and greedy man, treated him very 
well, and took him back to Dionysus 
unharmed. Back in his palace, mean- 
while .. . (She and Don go off 
right.) 

(From left enters Convio, followed 
by two SERVANTS carrying a small table 
and a chair. Convio points to center, 
and the others put the table down 
there, with the chair behind it, facing 
downstage.) 

Corpro: King Midas returns at any 
moment. He will want a little to eat 
before his dinner. Bring fruit — and 


eggs, well-boiled. 

Ist Servant (Bowing): I hasten to 
obey. 

2np Servant (Bowing): I hasten to 
obey. 


(They go off left, and soon return. 
Ist SERVANT carries a clay or wooden 
bowl of fruit— apples, pears, and 
plums. The 2nd SERVANT carries a 
deep dish or jar containing, presum- 
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ably, the eggs — which are out of sight 
in it. The servants place the bowl and 
dish on the table, bow, and go off left. 
Corp1o inspects the food with his 
eyes, moves the dish and bowl slightly 
to get just the right effect, and steps 
back, looking satisfied. From right 
enters Kinc Minas. In one hand he 
carries a small golden branch, in the 
other a golden lily. He is wild with 
joy.) 

Minas: Quick, Cordio— fetch the 
Elder, Tromus, tome! Quickly! 

Ist Servant (Bowing): I hasten to 
obey, O Midas! (He hurries off left. 
Minas paces back and forth impa- 
tiently, holding the branch and the 
flower out before him. Corpio re- 
enters, followed by Tromus, who is 
bearded and elderly. At sight of Tro- 
mus, Minas hides the branch and 
flower behind him.) . 

Tromus: Greetings, O Midas. I trust 
your mission fared well. 

Minas (Ezcitedly) : Well, Tromus? This 
is the greatest, the happiest day of 
my life! 

Tromvs: It pleases me to hear that. In 
what lies your happiness? 

Minas (Rapidly): Well — when I re- 
turned old Silenus safely to Diony- 
sus, the god in his gratitude prom- 
ised to grant me a boon — any boon 
I desired! You can imagine how that 
delighted me. 

Tromus (Slightly worried): I hope you 
chose well. 

Minas: Chose well? I should say I chose 
well. (Greedily.) I shall be the richest 
man in the world! (Corpio looks 
delighted.) 

Tromus (Unbelieving): You, Midas? 

Minas: “Grant me but this,” I said to 
Dionysus, “that whatever I touch 
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shall turn to gold!” 

Tromus (After a pause): You — asked 
— that? 

Corpio (Fawningly): That was bril- 
liant, O Midas. 

Minas (Highly pleased with himself): 
Wasn’t it? And it was granted, too. 
I could see that the god did not like 
it— but he could not break his 
word. And so— whatever Midas 
touches, turns to gold! (Corpio 
beams and rubs his hands.) 

Tromus (Shaking his head): I do not 
like it. You asked too much. 

Minas (Laughs loudly, greatly amused) : 
Ho-ho-ho! Do you hear that, Cordio 


—too much! Ho-ho-ho! (Corpio 
laughs with him.) 
Tromus: Are you certain it was 


granted? 

Minas: On my way back to the palace, 
I broke off the branch of a tree, and I 
plucked a common lily. — Look! 
(He holds up the golden branch and 
flower. Tromus stares at them, then 
at Minas’ face, which is contorted with 
greed.) I shall be the richest man in 
the world! Here, Cordio, put these 
by my bed — and come right back. 
(Corpio goes off left with branch and 
flower.) Tonight, Tromus, I shall as- 
semble my court and all the people 
of the city. Tonight they shall see 
something that was never seen be- 
fore. Tonight—the Midas touch 
shall dazzle the world! (After a pause, 
more matter-of-factly) Hm, that walk 
roused my appetite. Ah, good — I 
see the thoughtful Cordio has pre- 
pared something for me before din- 
ner. (Corp10o reénters in time to place 
the chair under Minas at the table.) 

Minas (Sitting, with relish): Ah— 





apples, pears, plums — (Looking into 
the deep dish) and eggs. Good! (He 
picks a plum from the bottom of the 
bowl and, holding it so that his palm 
conceals it from the audience, puts it to 
his mouth without looking at it. He ap- 
parently tries to bite into it, but cannot 
—t ts hard. He takes it from his 
mouth and looks at it. Astonished.) 
This plum —has turned to gold! 
(Unthinkingly) Tromus! Cordio, isn’t 
it wonderful? 

Corpio: More than wonderful! 

Tromvus (After a moment, grimly): Can 
you eat gold, O Midas? (The smile 
fades from Minas’ face. He looks wor- 
ried for a moment, then forces a laugh.) 

Minas: What do you mean? That’s 
only — (He puts back the plum, picks 
up an apple, similarly, and pauses to 
bite into it. The result is the same as 
before. The apple is gold. Mipas grabs 
up a pear, with similar results.) The 
eggs! (He grabs up an egg and taps ii 
hard against the table, to break the 
shell. No use — it is solid gold. With 
growing desperation he grabs a few 
more eggs and pieces of fruit, one at a 
time. They all seem to have turned 
golden at his touch. Minas rises, fran- 
tic.) Tromus — what shall I do? I'll 
starve to death! 

Tromus (After a pause): Your greed 
was too great, O Midas. Perhaps, if 
you repent, Dionysus will take back 
his gift. 

Minas (Looks at him silently, then goes, 
crestfallen, to extreme right, and prays 
aloud): O Dionysus, forgive me! I 
have sinned — yet have mercy, I 
pray thee. Save me from the curse 
that looked so fair! 

THE END 
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Coals to Newcastle 


Characters 

Mrs. VANCE, a young matron 

Youne Man 

Joun Haw ey, a merchant 

His Wire 

Lucy, his married daughter 

ANDREW Reeves, her husband 

James, Hawley’s son, aged 9 or 10 

ELLEN, Hawley’s younger daughter, 
aged 6 or 7 

BARTHOLOMEW SEQUEIRA, master of a 
ship 

UMBERTO, his son, aged 18 

ScENE: A room in a pleasant one-family 
house. From stage left enters Mrs. 
VANCE, a neat young woman, about 
30. She seats herself at the table and 
knits. Offstage right, doorbell rings. 
She puts down her knitting and goes 
off to answer it. 

YounGe Man (Just offstage; very nerv- 
ous, speaks rapidly as though repeating 
something he had memorized and 
afraid he might forget): How do you 
do, madam? I’m working my way 
through college, and I wonder whether 
you wouldn’t be interested in some- 
thing that would help me as well as 
you and your family at the same 
time. 

Mrs. Vance (Reéntering, smiling to her- 
self): Come in. (The Youna Man 
enters. He is very young and carries a 
zipper portfolio containing something 
bulky.) Won’t you sit down? 

Youne Man (Very grateful): Thank 
you. (He sits in other chair, holding 
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portfolio in his lap. He is very nerv- 
ous.) 

Mrs. Vance (Sitting and resuming her 
knitting): Now then — you’re work- 
ing your way through college, are 
you? 

Youne Man: Yes’m. 

Mrs. Vance: Which college, may I ask? 

Youne Man: Harvard, ma’am. 

Mrs. Vance: Just finished your fresh- 
man year, eh? 

Younec Man (Surprised): Yes’m. How 
did you know? 

Mrs. Vance: This is a college town too, 
you know. Ours is a small college, but 
a good one. My husband teaches in 
it. 

Youne Man: He does? Then — (Gath- 
ering up courage, he plunges ahead 
rapidly.) — you're just the people for 
my special offer. You’ll be helping me 
and yourself and family at the same 
time — 

Mrs. VANcE (Amused): You said that 
before. 

Younc Man (Crestfallen): Did I? Well, 
anyhow — what do you say? 

Mrs. Vance: But you haven’t told me 
what this special offer is, yet. 

Youne Man: That’s right, I haven’t. 
Well — (He opens the portfolio and 
takes out its contents — a bulky book.) 
— here it is. (Rapidly, as before.) The 
very latest New American Compen- 
dium of Knowledge, a complete, all- 
inclusive, universal encyclopedia in 


one handy volume — everything from 








A to Z, concise, accurate, authorita- 
tive and, for what you get, one of the 
greatest values in the field of books, 
made possible only by the large num- 
ber already sold and selling. The 
knowledge bargain of the century. 
The opportunity you and yours have 
been waiting for! (He pauses to catch 
his breath.) Whew! (Grinning, pleased 
with himself.) I remembered the 
whole thing. 

Mrs. Vance (Smiling): Congratula- 
tions. . . . You’re new to this, aren’t 
you? 

Younec Man: Why — yes. This is only 
my second day of selling on my own. 
(Glumly.) No luck so far. (Hopefully.) 
How about you? 

Mrs. Vance: I’m afraid you’ve come 
to the wrong place. 

Youne Man: You mean you already 
have the Compendium? 

Mrs. Vance: No— but we have the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, the En- 
cyclopedia Americana, the New 
English Dictionary, the Book of 
Knowledge, the Lincoln Library of 
Essential Information, and — oh, a 
few others. Tell me honestly — do 
you think we need your Compen- 
dium? 

Youne Man (Sadly): No, I guess not. 
(Rising.) Well, better luck next time. 

Mrs. Vance (Rising) : Let me give you 
some advice: Try the students — 
their dormitories are on the other 
side of the college. But skip all the 
professors in town. You’d only be 
carrying coals to Newcastle. 

Youne Man: Yes’m, and thanks. — 
Coals to Newcastle, did you say? 

Mrs. Vance: Why, yes. 

Youne Man: I never thought of it 





quite that way. 

Mrs. Vance: Well! you know what’s 
meant by “carrying coals to New- 
castle,” don’t you? 

Youne Man (Thinking): Y-yes. But 
I’ve often wondered where that ex- 
pression originated. (Has an idea.) 
I'll bet it’s in the Compendium! 
(He opens it first at one place, “Coal” 
—and glances through the informa- 
tion; then looks for “‘ Newcastle.” Soon 
he shuts the book, disappointed.) 
There’s something about coal, but 
not a word about Newcastle. 

Mrs. Vance: Of course you know it 
means taking something to a place 
where it’s not needed because there 
is plenty of it there already. And the 
saying probably goes back to an inci- 
dent somewhat like this: Back four 
or five hundred years ago, very 
likely . . . (She rises and starts slowly 
towards right, followed by Youne 
Man with book and portfolio.) . . . a 
foreign ship drew up at dock in the 
city of Newcastle, which is just in 
from the east coast of northern Eng- 
land, on the river Tyne. . . . (They 
go off.) (After a short pause, young 
James and ELLEN run in from stage 
left, noisily, followed by their mother, 
the merchant’s Wire, who is middle- 
aged.) 

James: I hope the ship has tons of toys! 

Eien: I hope it has pretty dresses. 
(They run around the table, ELLEN 
chasing JAMES.) 

Wire: Stop that, children! James — 
Ellen — do be quiet! What will the 
ship’s master think, when your 
father brings him home, to see you 
so ill behaved? 

James (Sulking alittle, as he and ELLEN 











stop running): Oh, very well, Mother. 
(Offstage right, a knock is heard. The 
boy and girl jump up and down in 
excitement.) 

James: They’re here! 

ELLEN (Imitating him): They’re here! 

Wire: Hush, children — and remem- 
ber to behave yourselves. (She 
smooths out her dress and goes off right 
to open the door. She returns with An- 
DREW Reeves and Lucy, a young 
couple.) 

James: Oh — it’s only sister Lucy and 
her husband. 

Reeves: We came as soon as we had 
your message. Are they here yet? 
Wire: No, Andrew — but it’s nearly 
time. Mr. Hawley has been gone 

long enough. 

Lucy: It was kind of Father to think of 
Andrew, Mother. 

Wire: Well—you remember what 
your father said at the wedding last 
month: His son-in-law shall have a 
one third share in the profits from the 
next cargo brought in by a foreign 
ship. 

AnpREw: I am most grateful to Mr. 
Hawley. I do hope the cargo is spices 
— there’s so much profit in that. 

Wire: We'll know soon enough. Lucy, 
will you help me serve tea when — 
(There is a loud knock offstage right.) 

James (Jumping): They’re here! 

ELLEN (Imitating him): They’re here! 

Wire: I expect so. (She smooths her 
dress and goes off right. All look to 
right eagerly. She returns, followed by 
Mr. Hawtey, Bartsotomew Se- 
QUEIRA, and UMBERTO. SEQUEIRA is 
middle-aged and bearded. UMBERTO 18 
18.) 

Haw ey: Captain Sequeira, this is my 
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wife — my daughter Lucy — her hus- 
band, Andrew Reeves — my chil- 
dren, James and Ellen. 

SequerrRA (Portuguese accent): 1 am 
very happy to make your acquaint- 
ance. — This is my son Umberto. 
(UmBerto bows.) I am teaching him 
my trade. 

Reeves (Eagerly): Your cargo, sir — 
I trust it is in good condition. 

Sequermra: Oh, yes — it is fine. (All 
look happy.) (Garrulously.) I was 
telling Mr. Hawley about my voy- 
age — 

Hawtey: He was telling me all about 
it — every last detail—so that I 
had no chance to talk about the 
cargo. 

Lucy (Incredulously): You still don’t 
know what it is? (HAwLEy nods.) 
Sequerra: As I was telling Mr. Haw- 
ley, when I was ready to put sail 
with my cargo, I heard some seafar- 
ing men mention your town of New- 
castle as a thriving industrial center, 
with a good harbor. “That’s the 
place for us,” I said to my son. So 

here we are. 

Haw ey: For whom are you sailing? 

Sequerra: For myself. I own my ship 
—and I own the cargo, too. (Rub- 
bing his hands.) That way is the most 
profit. (Jo Umperto.) Mark this 
well, my son. 

Unmserto: Yes, Father. 

Reeves: In heaven’s name — let us get 
down to business! 

Sequema: Certainly. That is why I am 
here. 

Hawtey: Good. First, Captain Sr- 
QUEIRA — what is your cargo? 

Sequema (After a moment, compla- 
cently): It is — coals. (There is a mo- 
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ment of stunned surprise. The others 
stare at him, then at each other. The 
children voice loud exclamations of 
disappointment. ) 

Hawtey (As if he hadn’t heard cor- 
rectly): You said — coals? 

SequerraA: I think I said it plain 
enough. Coals. 

Haw ey (After a moment): Coals — to 
Newcastle! (He breaks out into loud 
laughter.) Ho-ho-ho-ho-ho! 

Reeves: Coals — to Newcastle! (Joins 
Haw tey in laughter.) Ho-ho-ho-ho- 
ho! 

Lucy: Coals to Newcastle! (Joining.) 
Ho-ho-ho-ho-ho! (James, ELLEN and 
the merchant's Wire join in the 
laughter — peal after peal of it. SE- 
QUEIRA is at first surprised, then 
angry. UmBerto stares at the others as 
if they have gone crazy.) 
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SequerRA (Ominously): What is then 
so funny? (The laughter continues.) 
(Furiously.) 1 ask — what is then so 
funny? (By this time the laughers 
must halt for breath.) 

Hawtey (Still smiling): I'll tell you 
what’s so funny, Captain Sequeira — 
and mark it well, Umberto: You car- 
ried a cargo of coal across the sea to 
Newcastle — and Newcastle is itself 
the heart of a great coal-producing 
region! We not only have enough coal 
for our own needs—we ship it 
abroad ourselves! — Coals to New- 
castle! (He starts laughing again. One 
by one the others join in—all but 
Sequerra and UmsBerto, who look 
very glum. As the laughter swells: Slow 
curtain.) 


THE END 














Part Five “It’s Only Common Courtesy”’ 
Beity Borrows a Book 
By Jack Steele 
Characters her say: “Why, Betty, how nice of you 
Mary to drop in.” She comes back on stage 


ae } Two schoolgirl chums 


Scene: Three chairs placed together 
right and covered to make divan. Table 
lamp by chair left, table center, book- 
case right of table. 

Berore Rise: Slips of paper, four-by- 
siz, are passed among students, with 
pencils if necessary. TEACHER steps 
before curtain, from right. 

TeacuER: Well, boys and girls, here we 
are with another Common Courtesy 
play. The scene this time is laid in 
Mary’s home. When the curtain 
rises, we will find Mary reading a 
very fascinating book. Then Betty 
will come in. I want you especially 
to keep your eyes on Betty, because 
Betty is going to make quite a few 
common courtesy mistakes, and at 
the end of the play, I am going to 
ask you to write on the slips of paper 
the ushers just handed you, what 
mistakes in common courtesy Betty 
has made. The play, “Betty Borrows 
a Book,”’ is divided into two scenes; 
scene one is Mary’s living room now; 
scene two, a week later. (Ezxits left.) 
On with the play... . 

At Risse: Mary is sitting in chair under 
the lamp, reading a book. She sighs 
with pleasure as she finishes the book 
and puts it on table. The doorbell rings 
off left. Mary answers it, and we hear 
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with her arm about Berry’s waist. 

Betty: I’m glad I caught you in, 
Mary. I can’t stay. I just popped in 
to find out for my mother and father 
if your mother and father are going 
to be at the Parent-Teacher Meet- 
ing tomorrow night. 

Mary: Yes, I’m sure they are, Betty. I 
heard Mom tell Dad they were going 
just before they left for the show. 
Oh, say, before you go, Mom baked 
some swell pumpkin pie for dinner. 
Like a piece? 

Betty: Would I? 
favorite. 

Mary: Mine, too. It’sin the refrigerator. 
(Going off right.) It’ll only take me a 
minute. 

Betty: Make it a big piece. (While 
Mary is off stage, Berry picks up 
book from table, riffles pages, stops at 
one page, gets interested, looks at cover, 
then starts to read book. She is reading 
with increasing interest, when Mary 
returns with pie.) 

Mary: Here’s your pumpkin pie, 
Betty. It’s so good I ate two pieces 
for dinner myself. 

Berry (Biting large piece out of pie): 
Ummm! It’s scrumptious! (Talking 
with her mouth full.) Say, Mary, 
where did you get hold of this book? 
I’ve been trying to get it at the 


Pumpkin’s my 








library for weeks but it’s always out. 
I’ve been wanting to read it for ages 
and ages. 

Mary: Mom and Dad got it for me for 
my birthday. It’s part of a library 
I’m building up. Would you like to 
borrow it? 

Berry: Would I? (Starting off left.) V'll 
bring it back as soon as I’m finished 
with it. 

Mary (As she starts off with Betty): ’'ve 
finished it. You’re welcome to bor- 
row it, Betty. You can take a whole 
week to read it if you want to. 
(Curtain lowers.) But be careful with 
it, won’t you? It’s the last one I 
needed to make up my set. 

Berry: I will, Mary. I'll take good care 
ae 

Curtain is down for thirty seconds. When 
it goes up again it is one week later. 
Mary is doing her homework on table 
center. Doorbell rings off left. Mary 
answers it and comes back on stage 
with Betty. 

Mary: It’s good to see you again, 
Betty. I haven’t seen you for a whole 
week. 

Betty: I’ve been visiting my Aunt 
Sarah in the country. I had the best 
time. 

Mary: I hate to ask you, Betty; but I 
was wondering if you’ ve finished that 
book yet; the one you borrowed 
last week, remember? Mom and Dad 
were asking where it was. They want 
to buy me a special binding for the 
set. 

Berty (Blithely): 1 forgot all about 
that book. But I was going to tell 
you. I knew you wouldn’t mind. . . 

Mary: Wouldn’t mind what, Betty? 





Berry: Well, while I was visiting Aunt 
Sarah, I met an awfully nice girl. 
When she saw me reading the book, 
she said she’d been wanting to read 
it for ages and ages, too. So I loaned 
it to her. She promised faithfully 
she’d send it back to me in a few 
days. I know she’ll take good care of 
it, Mary. (Curtain falls slowly.) I 
knew you wouldn’t mind... . 


CURTAIN 


Teacuer (Comes out before curtain): 
Have you your pencils ready? Betty 
was guilty of at least four violations 
of Common Courtesy. Did you catch 
them? (Looks at watch.) You have 
one minute in which to write down 
your answers. (After minute is up.) 
Now, let’s see how many we have 
right. First, Betty did not thank 
Mary for that delicious piece of 
pumpkin pie. Second, Betty talked 
with her mouth full; which is ex- 
ceedingly impolite. Third, Betty 
forced Mary to ask for the book she 
had borrowed. And fourth, Betty 
broke her promise by not returning 
the book, which Mary had told her 
was part of a set her mother and 
father had given her, and by re- 
loaning it to a friend without asking 
Mary’s consent. Whenever you bor- 
row a book from anyone, return it 
as soon as you possibly can after 
you have read it, and in the best of 
condition. Above all, do not lend it 
to someone else, without first asking 
the owner’s permission. This is only 
Common Courtesy. . . . 


THE END 
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Girl Meets Boy 


by Jack Steele 


Characters 

DoroTuy 

Tommy, her brother 

EILEEN, her friend 

SetTine: A party at Dororuy’s house. 
As many boys and girls as the stage 
can comfortably hold may be used as 
guests. They should converse very 
softly among themselves, or act in 
pantomime. 

Berore Rise: Slips of paper, four-by- 
siz, are distributed among the audi- 
ence. Then Teacuer steps before the 
curtain. 

Treacuer: This little Common Cour- 
tesy Play is entitled “Girl Meets 
Boy.” We have three main charac- 
ters: Dorothy, her brother Tommy, 
and Eileen, whom Tommy has 
wanted to meet for some time. I want 
you especially to watch Tommy, in 
order to see if you can catch the 
errors in Common Courtesy which 
he will make. (Going off left.) 


CURTAIN 


At Rise: Dororuy’s party is in prog- 
ress. At left of stage sits Tommy; or 
rather sprawls Tommy, lounging on his 
spine in a chair, and still wearing 
his little skull cap on the back of his 
head. He is eating cake very greed- 
ily, stuffing large quantities of it into 
his mouth at a time. Dororuy and 
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EILEEN cross stage from right. 
Dororuy: Eileen, my brother Tommy 
has asked especially to meet you. 
Ereen: I'd be delighted to meet him, 

Dorothy. 

Dorotuy (Bringing Eteen over to 
Tommy): Eileen, this is my brother, 
Tommy. 

EImLeen (Offering her hand): How do 
you do, Tommy. Dorothy has told 
me so much about you. 

Tommy (Does not rise, starts to take 
EILEEn’s hand, then wilts and squirms 
with shyness. With his mouth full of 
cake): H’ya. (Looks quickly away.) 


CURTAIN 


Teacuer (Before the curtain): Well, 
that introduction certainly ended up 
disastrously for Tommy. But what 
must Eileen think of him? How 
many bad marks can you write up 
against Tommy? (Looking at watch.) 
I'll give you one minute to write 
down your answers, and then we'll 
check them with my list. (After a 
minute is up.) First, Tommy was not 
dressed correctly for a party: he was 
wearing a sweater, his collar was 
open at the neck, and he had no 
tie. In the second place, he should 
have removed his cap as soon as he 
entered the house. But, as you saw, 
he still had it on when he was pre- 





sented to Eileen. Third, he was eat- 
ing greedily and talked with a 
mouthful of food. Fourth, he didn’t 
rise when he was introduced to 
Eileen. For that matter, he should 
have risen as soon as the two girls 


approached him. Fifth, he said, 


“H’ya,” instead of, “How do you 


do,” or “I’ve been wanting to meet 
you for a long time, Eileen.” Sixth, 
he squirmed, and acted so silly that 
no girl would want to meet him. And 
last, he did not look at Eileen while 
the introduction was being made. 


THE END 





Part Six 


For Radio 





Alfie 


by Thomas Edward O’ Connell 


MEtANGE (Fade in slowly many voices. 
Subdued excitement, laughter, all the 
nervous exhortations, advices, and 
general confusion that attend the de- 
parture of a great ship. In far BG 
sounds of steam winches, squeak of 
pulleys, rumble of baggage trucks and 
the shouts of stevedores and sailors.) 
ANNOUNCER (Over mélange, in com- 
mentator vein; softly and as if ad- 
libbing.) Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen. Tonight we are taking 
you to a harbor somewhere in Eng- 
land. Imagine, if you will — be- 
cause this is, of course, all mere 
imagery created in the vein of today 
for your, may we say reflective, enter- 
tainment—I say imagine, then, 
that you are, in fancy, here with me 
on the forward deck of this huge 
boat. 

All about us are hundreds of peo- 
ple. They are bidding farewells and 
they are giving last desperate ad- 
vice to their children. For this 
boat is, literally, filled with children. 
We are on an evacuée ship and we 
are about to shove off, in a few min- 
utes, with a cargo of humanity. We 
hold here a consignment of souls, 
little souls, and we have promised 
to deliver them at a place of refuge, 
and of safety, and of peace — we are 
bound for America. 

Sounp (Loud blast of steamer whistle.) 


AnnounceR But there is the first 


shore warning. We won’t have a 
great deal more time. So with little 
stage-setting by me, may I present 
to you a boy and his story. He is 
not a very big boy and it is not so big 
a story. But they both must be 
very, very real, I think you will 
agree. Ladies and gentlemen, may 
I present an American; Master 
Jimmie Pyne. Jimmie is not quite 
eleven. 


Méuance (Fade slowly to very low 


BG.) 


Jmumie (Low; aside.) Now? Do I 


just talk into here? Oh, O. K. 
(Full.) Uh— gosh. Uh... 
Hello. Hello, America. This, this 
is me. I mean Jimmie. Jimmie 
Pyne and I guess the radioman told 
you that I’m on a boat here and I’m 
almost about to come home. To 
Medina. That’s in Ohio. You see 
I’m an evacuée, I guess. Not really 
an English one like most of the kids 
here on the boat. Because I’m an 
American, like you. 

I believe they want me to tell 
about stuff, I guess — over here in 
England, I mean. ‘Specially about 
what happened at St. Pancratius. 
That’s an orphanage in London 
where I’ve been stayin’ to wait for 
this boat totakemehome. (Pause.) 

You know, it’s funny but —but 





somehow I —I don’t like much to 
talk about it. (Firm.) But, but 
they said I should because maybe it 
will let people know how kids over 
here aren’t havin’ a picnic. An’, an’ 
besides I, I guess maybe people’d 
ought to know about Alfie. He was 
with us — Sister Kevin an’ me, I 
mean — when it happened. He was 
my friend. He was an English kid 
an’, an’ kind of tough, I guess, an’ lots 
of people, I bet, would’ve thought 
Alfie was a no good guy, but he 
wasn’t, really. He was just, well, 
kind of different, that’s all. 

So, on account of that, an’ Sister 
Kevin, I’m gonna tell about it. I 
hope you manage to understand 
about it. Because it was, well, it 
was all English — except me — but 
it was American too, real true Amer- 
ican — an’ it was awful, terrible 
awful — an’ it was swell. Well, you 
see it all started the first day. The 
first day I was at the orphanage 
waiting for this boat like I told you. 
It was during our noon rec. an’ I was 
telling some of the kids all about 
America. Of course... 

Mé.tance (Fade out ship mélange; 
fade in ad-lib. comments of small 
English school boys; excitement; curi- 
osity.) 

JIMMIE . it was mostly about 
Ohio, I guess, an’ (Fade out) about 
Lake Erie, an’ my home in Me- 
dina, ... 

Perky (Fading in.) Where’s Ohio, 
Jimmie? Is it near New York? 
And do they have skyscrapers and 
all that? 

Jumiz No, Perky. It’s... well, 
it’s more near Pennsylvania. That’s 
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a State too. And it’s on Lake Erie. 

Perky (Wonder.) And you can’t see 
across it; even on clear days? Does 
it look like the ocean? 

Jimmie Yes, it does. Only it’s kind 
of different though. 

Arie (Fading in.) Wot’s up ’ere, 
eh? Wot’sterdo’ere? A’ynt there 
none o’ yer goin’ ter pl’y? I— 
(Abrupt.) Coo! ’Oo’s this ’ere cove 
‘ere? W’y if it ayn’t Yankee Doodle 
*iself! (Ezxaggerated.) And ’ow does 
our English climate suit yer Yankee- 
ship? Is the bleedin’ ice-water ter 
yer t’yste? (Snarl.) Come orf it, 
Yank! 

Perky Oh, no, Alfie! Jimmie’s all 
right. Really heis. He was telling 
us about Ohio. That’s near Penn- 
sylvania and it’s on a lake, Lake 
Erie, and you can’t see across it even 
on real clear days, Alfie! 

Atrre ’Oo wants ter see ’crorst it; 
that’s orl I wants ter know. 

Perky ‘There might even be Indians 
there, Alfie. Are there Indians, 
Jimmie? 

Jmmiz Well... not any more, I 
guess. Indians are all out West. 
Aurie (Disgust.) Indians! Wot’s 

ter do wiv Indians? 

Jumie (Hotly.) They’re real swell 
American Indians! Redmen! With 
bow ’n arrows, an’ wigwams, an’ 
war-paint an’ everything! Maybe 
even scalps even! 

Aurre Scalps? Wot’s scalps? 

Perky Why scalps is what your hair 
is when it’s been cut off, Alfie. Like 
in Leatherstocking and The Last of the 
Mohicans. 

Atrie (Disgust.) Indians! 


Scalps! 
They'd orter ’ave better sense —a 











bleedin’ r’yce o’ barbers! 

Jumie They’re not barbers neither! 
They’re very brave, an’ fierce, an’ 
proud, an’ swell! 

Aurie Fierce? O, I guess I'll t’yke 
the R.A.F., I will. (Mutters.) In- 
dians! Is that orl yer got in the 
bloody country? 

Jmmie No it’s not! We've got an 
airforcetoo! Areal goodone. The 
old U. S. Army Air Corps, that’s 
who! An’ the Navy, an’ the Ma- 
rines besides too! An’ they’re the 
very best in the whole world, I bet! 

Arie Well, now, yerdon’ts’y! And 
wot’re they fightin’; if I might arsk? 
Indians? (General laughter.) 

Jmmie Don’t you go laughin’ at the 
U. S. Army, see! We won the war 
for you! 

Aurire Coo! Listen at ’is Yankee- 
ship, will yer! (Grim.) ’Oo won 
wot war fer ’oo; that’s orl I want ter 
know? 

Jmumie The old U. S. Army, that’s 
who! Welicked the Kaiser! (Pause; 
defiant.) Well, didn’t we? 

Arie ’Ere’s somethin’ rum, this ere 
is. (Mimicking.) “We licked the 
Kaiser.” (Snarl.) Yer mean yer 
sent a few sodjers over ‘ere ter feed 
on us arfter we done ‘im in, that’s 
’oo! 

Jumie (Hotly.) That's a lie! 

Aurre (Low; menacing.) ’Oo’saliar? 
Yer’d best t’yke that back, Yank. 

Jumir We won the war, that’s who! 
And I won’t take nothin’ back! 

Autrre (Softly.) Aah — yer won't, 
won’t yer? Now yer done it, Yank. 
(Hotly.) Yer arsked fer it (Fury), 
an’ now yer goin’ ter git it! 

Métance (Hard smack of fist; cry of 
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pain; shouting and hullabaloo of ad- 
vice and cries of “Fight! Fight!” 
As mélange gains intensity gradually 
fade in previous boat mélange. As 
boat mélange fades in fight noises out. 
Hold boat mélange in low BG.) 

Jmumie (Fading in.) . and that 
was my fight with Alfie. He was 
tough all right, awful tough. Fora 
couple of minutes I thought I 
wouldn’t last any time. But I give 
him a couple that slowed him up 
some, I guess. Anyway, we fought 
an’ fought, an’ I was gettin’ awful 
tired. And then, all of a sudden one 
of the Sisters broke it up and me and 
Alfie wound up doin’ a study punish- 
ment. After a while, though, Sister 
had to leave the study hall (Fade) 
and we sorta got to talkin’, Alfie an’ 
me. 

Métance (Fade boat quickly to out; 
pause for transition.) 

Aurie (Fading in; tired.) ... well, 
well, Yank, did yer ’ave enough? 

Jmmize (Tired.) Did... did you? 

Aurie (Grudgingly.) Yer got a nice 
left (Quickly), but yer right a’ynt in 
it. (Matter-of-factly.) Vd a took 
yer orful bad, hadn’t the nun broke 
it up. 

Jimmie I ’spect you would’ve (Sigh) 
— sure. But you’d know you were 
in a fight allright! (Pain.) You're 
— you're right about this old arm 
here, though. Broke her a long time 
ago. Fell out of an apple tree when 
I was eight. She’s not much good 
anymore. See? She won’t come up 
any higher than this here. 

AtFie (Amazed.) Wot d’yer know 
about that! W’y didn’t yer s’y 
somethin’? 





Jmomie I guess I was mad. 

Aurie (Musing.) A one-winger t’ykin’ 
me on! Wot d’yer know! (Ab- 
rupt.) S’y, Yank, yer orl right! 
Not like arf o’ them toffs ’ere, like 
Point-dexter Smythe-Covington fer 
n’instance. (Disgust.) Point-dex- 
ter! (He spits.) ’E studied boxin’, 
‘e did. Orl propper wiv a ring an’ 
gloves an’ Markus o’ Queensb’ry an’ 
orl that. I Queensb’ry’d ’im orl 
right, Idid. I tort ’im some things 
’e never learned at no public school, 
orlright. (Verylow.) Point-dexter 
Smythe-Covington! (Abrupt; genial.) 
S’y, J’ymie, are yer really goin’ 
’ome — ter the St’ytes? 

Jmumiz Yes, I’m goin’ all right. 
(Sigh.) Gosh, it’s like a dream. 

Aurie (Low; sadly.) Yeah, yeah, I 
— I guess a man carn’t ’elp wantin’ 
ter go ‘ome ter ‘is own pl’yce. 
(Pause; curious.) S’y, wot’s about 
them gangsters? They’re fierce enough, 
orl right! 

Jmumie Oh, they’re O. K. But, but 
they don’t seem so much any more. 

Aurie I guess not. They a’ynt like, 
like ’avin’ a whole bleedin’ war in yer 
blarsted attic! Thirty-’ight down 
larst nite. But larst Fall was the 
big show. ’Underds an’ ’underds of 
Missus Schmitts, an’ Heinkeys, an’ 
Stukes, orl roarin’ an’ whinin’ around 
upstairs! An’ Archie slammin’ orl 
over the pl’yce, an’ pom-poms 
bangin’ aw’y — it fair give yer the 
bloody sh’ykes! (Tense; fear.) An’ 
they’d get through, some o’ them, 
an’ n’en they’d let loose wiv their 
eggs — orl them gr’yte big dynamite 
eggs (Rapidly and loudly realistic) 


— bangety-boom-bam-bam-boom- 


boom-boom-bangety-bam-bam! The 
whole town’d sh’yke. An’ chucks 
o’ buildings, big as an ’ouse some of 
"em, “ud go screechin’ up over yer 
‘ead — Lor lumme! It was orful. 
An’ n’en fires — orl up an’ down the 
river. An’ ’oles an’ ’oles orl over 
the ground. (Very low.) Blimey! 
Yer’s ’ate ter see the d’y come, ’corse 
then yer’s ’ave ter look at the stuff 
yer didn’t see at night. (Whisper.) 
Corpses! 

Jumie Don’t — don’t let’s talk about 
it, Alfie. 

Atrie (Sigh.) I—I kinder wish I 
was goin’ ter the St’ytes. 

Jmummie But London’s your home, 
Alfie. 

Atrie (Slow.) Yeah, London’s my 
*ome — fer ’ow long, d’yer suppose? 
I a’ynt got no folks no more — no- 
body, nobody at orl. (Briskly.) 
Lucky enough, though, eh? Might 
’ave been blowed up myself, I orlw’ys 
s’'y! (Slow.) But yer never know 
’ow long yer goin’ ter larst, do yer 
now? Whiver a, a bumb’ll git yer, 
sudden-like — er a bleedin’ build- 
ing’ll fall on yer, an’ crush yer slow — 
now do yer? (Reflectively.) Yer 
know, J’ymie, a man gits old orful 
fast these d’ys. Larst year, fer 
n’instance, I ’adn’t a care in the 
world. Free as the breeze I was. I 
’ad folks, I did — ’course I didn’t see 
’em much, scroggin’ around like I 
was. (Brightly.) Oh, I didn’t ’ave 
no fun at ’orl I didn’t — not arf! 
Yer’d get throwed in quod — fer 
v’ygrancy they called it — every 
now an’ then; but wot odds, I useter 
s’y! In terd’y, out termorrer! 

Jmmie Gosh sakes! I wouldn’t want 
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JimmiE You bet, Alfie. 


to be thrown in an’ out of jail all the 
time! 

Arig (Abrupily; sad.) Yeah, yeah, 
it — it wasn’t soso fine, some- 
times. (Pause.) Oh, I wouldn’t 
mind goin’, I wouldn’t —if I ’ad 
the charnce. (Dreamily.) Ter the 
St’ytes — where everybody’s got au- 
tymobiles, an’ is millinaires, an’ 
where the buildin’s is miles ’igh, an’ 
where everybody’s orl the s’yme. No 
Point-dexter Smythe-Covingtons, ner 
public schools, ner snobby kids, an’ 
them coves. Where there’s mount- 
ings, an’ |’ykes yer carn’t see acrorst 
—even on clear d’ys—an’, an’ 
Indians. (Wistfully.) Yer—yer 
weren’t lyin’ about them scalpses, 
were yer? 

Jmumie Well, I’ve never seen any. 
(Quickly.) But I’ve seen pictures of 
em an’ they’re O. K., you bet! 

Autrig (Dreamily.) Aah! (Slow.) 
The St’ytes! Oceans an’ oceans 
aw’ys from, from everybody, an’ 
from Stukes an’ that — where yer 
can git ter be whatever yer wants ter 
be — even a, a autymobile maker, I 
dares’y — or, or a bleedin’ millin- 
aire! (Fear.) An’ where there’s 
lights — lights every night. (Sad.) 
An’, an’ where a man could fly a kite 
again. (Brokenly.) Gor Blimey! 
If I only ’ad the charnce! (Very 
low.) If I only ’ad the charnce. 
(Pause; brightly.) But wot’s the 
odds! Thumbs up fer the R.A.F., 
I s’y — an’ fer Winnie Churchill, eh, 
J’ymie! 





Thumbs up! 


Aurie (Fading.) Oh, I guess I'll see 
the St’ytes some d’y. I’m old 


enough ter go, arfter we lick the 
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Jerries. 


An’ I'll do it too! W’y 
d’yer know that I was twelve larst 
month, I was, an’ pretty soon. . . 

Métance (Fade in original boat Mé- 
lange to low BG.) 

Jmmie (Fading in.) ... an’ that’s 
how Alfie an’ me got to be friends. 
Funny, isn’t it? I mean about 
kites. There’s just no room for 
kites today here in England. Be- 
sides it’d be too dangerous. Jerrie 
could spot places too easy. Well, 
Alfie and I sort of hung around to- 
gether after that. And one day he 
told us some real news. We were 
all pretty excited, I guess. (Fade.) 

Métance (Fade boat Mélange slowly 
to out.) 

Jmumie (Fading out.) . we couldn’t 
hardly wait to hear what Alfie had 
been hinting at during grammar 
class. We knew that it’d be some- 
thin’ pretty special if even Alfie was 
so excited, you bet . . . 

Atrie (Fading in slowly; dramatic.) 

. wy I brang yer orl out ’ere. 
Corse this ’ere’s a secret, this is — 
a’yn’t nobody knows it, ’cept Gogs, 
an’ a couple others, an’ me. (Pause.) 
But I found out orl right. I got my 
w’ys, I have, an’... 

Jumie (Tense.) Well, for gosh sakes, 
Alfie, what is it! We been waitin’ 
ever since grammar class! 

PornpexteR (Airily.) Control your- 
self, old man. It’s probably noth- 
ing. Nothing at all to get so excited 
about it. 

Atrie (Mimicking.) Oh, no— it 
“a’ynt nothin’ at orl ter get so ex- 

cited about it.” Well, then, w’y’d 

yer come out ’ere at orl, Point- 

dexter, if I might be excused ter arsk 





— if it a’ynt nothing at orl? 

PornDEXTER Good heavens, if it pains 
you so to tell about it, why not just 
shut up altogether? I, personally, 
think you’re making an awfully vul- 
gar to-do here about nothing — 
nothing at all. 

Aurre Qh, yerdo,doyer? (Heavily.) 
Well, J, personal, will t’yke a nice 
vulgar punch at yer big nose, if yer 
don’t shut yer bloody lip up, I will! 
Mis-ter Point-dexter Smythe-Cov- 
ington! 

Perky Oh don’t stop to argue, Alfie! 
What do you mean, “something 
secret’? 

Autrre Well (Pause.) — an’ this ’ere’s 
gorspel, this is. (Pause; whisper.) 
I’ve found out that (Heavily dra- 
matic.) there’s an ’Un in the ’ouse! 


Perky A — a what, Alfie? 
Muesy Not really a Hun, Alfie? A 
Jerry! 


Arig True as tripe there is. A 
Jerry! ’E’s up in the pill parlour. 
Jomie You mean a dead one? A 
dead German in the dispensary, 

Alfie? 

Atrre Not arf, J’ymie—’e’s alive 
(Hopefully.), but ’e’s groanin’ fierce 
an’ ’e’s dyin’ (V igorously.) — I ’opes! 

PornpExtTeR Oh, I say, Alfie, that’s 
awfully thick y’know. A dying 
Jerry? At the Home? 

Arie Yer a’ynt, by no charnce, callin’ 
me no liar, is yer (Heavy), Point 
dexter? I says there’s an ’Un in the 
‘ouse, an’ there is an ’Un in the ’ouse. 
I ’eard Parrafine tellin’ Gogs as ’ow 
’e crashed larst nite over in the ’ollow 
an’ they didn’t ’ave no closer pl’yce 
ter bring ’im quick, so they shipped 
‘im over ’ere ter us. An ’e’s an 





Orfficer besides! 

Perky Gosh— it, it’s awful rum, 
isn’t it Jimmie? 

Autrie Orful cheek, I calls it! They 
drops bumbs on us orl nite long, an’ 
we finds a nice sorft bed fer ’em orl 
d’y long. (Bitter.) ’Ang’em, I s’y! 
Slit their bleedin’ throats fer ’em! 

Jumure I— I wonder, do you suppose 
he’s hurt bad? 

Pornpexter Well, this is no end rum! 
Imagine! A dying Jerry right here 
in the Home! 

Arie (Bitter.) A dirty Un — right 
in our own ’ouse — lyin’ on ’is sorft 
bed wiv the nuns orl w’ytin’ on ’im, 
‘and an’ foot! Oh, this is nargy, this 
"ere is! 

Perky Gosh —a, a Jerry! Do you 
suppose he, he looks like — well, 
like other people? 

Jumie "Course he looks like other 
people, Perky. 

Pornpexter You hadn’t supposed 
that he looked like the Man-in-the- 
moon, Perky? I say, old man, really 
y know ... 

Arie I'll tell yer wot ’e looks like, 
orl right. 

Perky Ya mean, you've seen him, 
Alfie! 

Arie Not yet, I a’ynt — but I will. 

Pornpexter I say, Alfie, you’re not 
going to skyve into the Dispensary? 

Atriz ’Oo says anything about sky- 
vin’? (Airily.) M’ybe I’m goin’ 
ter be brang inter the place... 
regulation! 

Perky But you aren’t sick, Alfie. 
(Doubtful.) Uh, are you? 

Atrige Ever ’ere of eatin’ soap? Er 

Er ’ot 


of blotters in yer boots? 
water an’ grass? 
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Pornpexter Ugh —I couldn’t bear 
soap! 

Jmumie My big brother swallowed 
tobacco juice once — back in Ohio. 
He got awful sick. He got a lickin’ 
too. 

Atrre (Wisely.) Terbaccer a’ynt in 
it; not wiv nuns it a’ynt — they 
smells it on yer, right orf. 

PornpEextTeR If Gogs catches you this 
time, Alfie, you'll sure get . . . 

AuFie ’Oo arsked you, Point-dexter? 
(Soft.) An’ if I was you, I’d fergit 
orl about this ’ere ’ole thing, I would 
(Viciously) — permanent! 

Sounp (Clanging of bells in distance.) 

Perky There’s the bell! (Fade rap- 
idly.) Hurry up, we'll be late again! 

Pormpexter I say, Perky! (Fading.) 
Wait for me, wait for me, Perky! 

Jmmir Better hurry up, Alfie! (Fad- 
ing.) We've got fish n’ chips tonight! 

Aurre (Fading very slowly.) Fish n’ 
chips! Friday, again — ’nuff ter turn 
aman’s stomach! Well, I’d best git 
me some o’ this ’ere good ole grass — 
m’ybe some o’ these ’ere dirty ole 
weeds too. A man carn’t be too 
careful. 

Sounn (Up bells to full; fade in boat 
mélange as bells fade gradually out.) 
Jmmie (Fading in.) . an’ that’s 
how come we found out about the 
German flyer that was up in the dis- 
pensary. And Alfie was right. I 
mean about the hot water an’ grass. 
He ate an awful pile of it — sneaked 
it with his tea at supper that night. 
And he got sick all right. Boy, did 
he get sick! (Fade.) They took 
him upstairs, right away from the 
table. We were all wondering what 
he’d do when he saw the German. 
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Because we knew he’d find him all 
right. Alfie was awful smart, for 
just a young fellow. 

Métance (Boat mélange fades out; 
faint moanings of a man in consider- 
able pain fade in.) 

Aurie (Breathing heavily; softly but 
with a suppressed ferocity.) "Ello, 
Jerry. 

German (Precise English; Slight Teu- 
tonic accent; full on mike.) Who is 
it? 

Aurre (Fading in slowly.) It’s me, 
Jerry — Alfie, that’s ’oo. 

German Alf-fie? (Puzzled.) What 
do you want, Alf-fie? I donot know 
you. 

Aurie (Fading in to full.) I just 
wants ter tell yer a few things, Jerry, 
is orl — just ter tell yer. 

German (Groan.) Ach, Gott! (Za- 
bored breathing; long sigh.) Go away, 
please. I do not wish to — to talk 
with you, or (Surprise) — why, it is 
only a boy, a very little boy. (Fret- 
fully.) Go away boy! Can’t you 
see that — that (Intake of breath as if 
in pain) — that I do not feel well. 

Atrie Now that there’s too bad, that 
is. "Ow did yer like yer nice warm 
reception to England, eh? 

GrerMaN Please! Go away, boy! 

Aurre Ori b’ynged up in tip-top sh’ype, 
a’ynt yer? Better than sittin’ in yer 
burnin’ ole Stukka, though, a’ynt 
it? Eh, Jerry? Better than havin’ 
the ole R.A.F. on yer t’yle, orl right, 
ayn’t it? (Snarl.) W’y, yer dirty 
rotten ’Un, yer! 

German (Groan; long exhale.) If — 
if it were not for this — this shoulder, 
we should see, little Englishman. 
(Fury.) Get out! Get out — of — 














here! 

Sounp (Slow rattle of doorknob; squeak 
of door.) 

Aurre (Whisper.) Wot’sthat! Oo’s 
comin’ in ’ere! (Fade.) M’ybe if I 
‘ides behind this ’ere— (Relief) 


J’ymie! Wot’re yer doin’ up ’ere! 
Close that there door, yer fool! 

Sounp (Creak of door again; soft click; 
knob release.) 

Jmmue (Fading in.) I—I wanted 
to see the—the Jerry. Y’see I 
skyved out of study hall an’ sneaked 
up the back stairsan’— (Abrupt.) 
Gosh — there, there’s the Jerry. 
An’, he — he’s breathin’ all right! 

Aurre Oh, sure. ’E’s breathin’ orl 
right — like a ruddy bellows. ’Ere, 
ave a good look at ’im, J’ymie. "E 
carn’t’urtyer. ’E’s lorst’is precious 
wings, ’e ’as. 

Jmmar (Fading in closer.) Uh— 
gosh! Hello — uh, Jerry. 

Aurre S’y ’ello ter J’ymie, ’ere, Jerry. 
’E’s an American, ’e is. 

Jmumirz He—he looks awful sick, 
Alfie. Let’s — let’s get out of here. 

Aurre Wot’s that? Oh, no, I don’t, 
not till I’ve gave this ’ere dirty "Un 
’ere a good hard .. . 

Sounp (Door opening suddenly; click 
of switch.) 

Sister Kevin Why, why Alfred — 
James! What are you doing in here? 
(Fading in full.) What’s going on 
here? Answerme. Answer me im- 
mediately! 

Mé.tance (Fade in original boat mé- 
lange.) 

Jumie (Fading in.) Well, we were 
caught. An’ we answered Gogs, I 
mean Sister Kevin, too — you bet. 

Boy, was she mad! (Pause.) But 











we did see the Jerry, anyway, even if 
it did mean we got extra study 
periods for a week, an’ five on each 
hand besides. Well— (Pause.) 
About ten days or so after we got 
caught, I got word that this boat 
had come in and I was to leave for 
the harbor here the next morning. 
After that things all got kind of 
hazy, what with all the rush of 
packin’, an’ instructions from the 
evacuation man, an’ papers for Gogs, 
I mean Sister Kevin, to sign an’ all 
that — it didn’t seem any time when 
I was sittin’ in Chapel on my last 
night at St. Pancratius an’ almost my 
last night in England. Well, Alfie 
an’ I were talkin’, of course — 
though we weren’t supposed to be — 
talkin’ about him comin’ to Ohio 
someday, an’ promisin’ to write, an’ 
like that, when it happened. The 
worst bombin’ I ever did hear started 
all at once. It was somethin’ fierce 
an’ it seemed to be headin’ right our 
way. Well, of course, we'd re- 
hearsed lots about what we were 
supposed to do in a case like that. 
An’ I was s’prised how the Sisters 
went right ahead just like nothin’ 
was happenin’ and started leadin’ the 
kids down to the sub-basement. One 
of them, the Sisters I mean, kept 
right on playin’ the organ like it was 
Sunday afternoon — not excited or 
anything. Well, Alfie an’ me, we 
started out all right. But this was 
maybe my last night in England and 
I hadn’t ever seen a really big show 
like this one so we ducked around the 
vestibule an’ went right up the stair- 
case that leads to the bell-tower. 
(Pause; excited.) My gosh, there 





were hundreds of airplanes all thun- 
derin’ around. 

Sounp (Air raid mélange; heavy bombs 
coming always closer. Whining and 


roaring of many planes; anti-aircraft 
firing; air raid warnings near and far. 
Fade this mélange in slowly and never 
allow it to over-reach the dialogue 


. an’ the bombs were 
whistlin’ an’ explodin’ all around. 
Some fires were started already. 
(Fading.) An’ then we could see the 
Fighter Patrols zoomin’ up to try an’ 
drive the Jerries back! 

Aurre (Fading in.) Look! Look! 
Over ’ere, J’ymie! There’s the 
Fighter Patrols! (Whistle of awe.) 
Look at them ’Urricanes go! (Shouts.) 
Give it to ’em, ’Urricanes! Give it 
to ’em! 

Jmmire (Shouting.) Go on in there 
Hurricanes! 

Aurie That’s it, that’s it, J’ymie! 
(Shouts.) Give ’em the ole R.A.F. 
eye there, Urricanes! (Abrupt tense 
excitement.) Look! Look! Right 
up there, J’ymie! (Scream of ez- 
citement.) 'There’e goes! ’E’s goin’ 
down! They got one o’ the Jerries! 
Look at ’im go! 

Jmmie Crime-in-ent-ly! 
He’s afire! He’s afire! 
Sounp (Slow winding whine of falling 
plane fades over mélange; carry this 
sound to screaming pitch and crash 

loudly on cue in dialogue.) 

Aurre Lookat’imburn! (Urgently.) 
W’yte! W’yte! (Hushed.) Listen 
at ’im spin — will yer listen ter that, 
will yer! 

Jimmie (Awe.) My gosh — he’s all 
afire an’ he must be goin’ five hun- 


(Shouts. ) 
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dred miles an hour! 
awful scared. 

AtFrie You bet yer, ’e’s scared — all 
them ’Un’s is yeller! 

Sister Kevin (Fading in rapidly.) 
Alfred! James! 

Arie Gor ’blimey! 

Jimmie Golly neds, it’s . . . it’s... 

Sister Kevin Yes, it certainly is! 
(Breathless.) Alfred, ’'m going to 
have a good talk with you — later. 
Right now I want both of you to 
get out of here immediately and . . . 

Sounp (Plane climazes scream with 
dull explosion.) 

AuFie ’E crashed! Did yer ’ear ’im, 
J’ymie! The dirty ’Un crashed! 
Sister Kevin Don’t say that, boy! 
Don’t even feel like that. (Abrupt.) 
Now both of you get along. And 
hurry. No—walk, don’t run. 
(Fade.) But walk just as fast as 
your legs will take you. We must 

getdownin... 

Métance (Bring mélange up to full; 
hold briefly; fade quickly to dialogue 
level again.) 

Sister Kevin (Fading in; out of 
breath.) .. . absolutely nothing — 
to be afraid of. And another thing, 
James, I saw that sling-shot hanging 
out of your trouser pocket — in 
Chapel. And just as soon as we — 

Sounp (Over mélange; low whistle of 
very close falling torpedo fades gradu- 
ally in. It winds up to a scream 
drowning conversation on cue in 
dialogue.) 

Sister Kevin .. . get to the sub- 
cellar, I— (Puffing.) It never 
seemed — this far — before. Don’t 
lag, Alfred! Here, give me your 
hands, both of you, and— (Amaze- 


He must be 








ment.) Alfred, what are you doing? 
(Shouts.) Alfred! 

Aurre (Screams.) It’s a bumb, 
J’ymie! Throw ’er down! Down 
on the floor! 

Sister Kevin (Screams.) Boys! 


Boys you're knocking me over! 

Sounp (At climaz of torpedo whistle 
there is a tremendous crashing of wood 
and stone; but first sound is distant.) 

Sister Kevin Oh, dear God, have 
mercy on us! 

Jmmiz It hit through the roof! 
(Terror.) Here it comes! 

Aurre Itsadud! It's a dud! 

Sounp (Tremendous crash of wood and 
stone very close on mike; SuPERIOR 
and children scream; rumbling of 
falling stone and splintering wood 
roars up full, then gradually rumbles 
out to intermittent crashes. Mélange 
units fade out one by one until only 
retreating hum of planes is heard. 
Fade in boat mélange. Close steamer 
whistle.) 

Jmumir (Fading.) There’s the sec- 
ond shore warning, so I'll have to 
hurry. (Pause.) Well— of course 
— we weren’t killed. That great big 
bomb was an aerial torpedo. An’ it 
didn’t explode somehow — only 
crashed right down through the old 
bell-tower near where we were walkin’ 
an’ crashed us right down it. Clear 
down to the sub-basement. We 
were all kind of knocked out for a 
while. But we all came to, all right. 
Sister Kevin was the only one really 
hurt —a broken leg. Alfie an’ me 
only had scratches. (Pause.) Well, 
there we were, down in that pitch- 


black cellar with half a building all 


splintered up an’ layin’ around us. Arie Shshsh! 
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Well, it was easy to see there wasn’t 
any way out. There were stairs 
there, but they were all choked up 
with wreckage an’ Alfie thought it 
might pull the whole works down on 
us, so there wasn’t any way out. We 
decided we’d just have to sit there 
and wait. But St. Pancratius is an 
awful big place. It might have 
taken a detail a week to find us, un- 
der all that wreckage. (Fade.) It 
was really no picnic, way down there, 
not knowin’ when the whole works 
would cavein. It — it kind of made 
a fellow think. 

Métance (Fade boat mélange quickly 
to out.) 

Errect (On dialogue in basement a 
not too resonant echo-chamber would 
heighten the illusion of great depth.) 

Jmmie (Very tired.) Alfie? (Pause.) 
Hey, Alfie? What’re you doin’? 
You're awful quiet. (Pause.) Gosh, 
we must’ve been here hours — may- 
be days. 

Atrre We a’ynt been ’ere long. My 
stummick’d been growlin’ long ago. 
(Abrupt.) Nope, I was oney thinkin’. 
Tryin’ ter think out ’ow ter git us 
outer ere. 

Jumie Me too. (Sigh.) I guess 
we'll just have to wait, I guess. 

Atrre Wiv arf o’ mile o’ this ere 
bloody orphantage fer ’em ter dig 
through, wouldn’t be surprised should 
we starve ter death, I wouldn’t. 

Jumiz I — I’m gettin’ kind of thirsty. 
Course it’s not much of a thirst, an’ 
I can hold out all right, you bet. 
Why, once back in Medina, we was 
out on a hike an’ Bobby Klein lost 
the old canteen an’... 


Quiet! (Pause.) 





Did yer ’ear anything? 

Jmmie (Pause.) No—no, I didn’t 
hear anythin’. 

Arte (To himself.) Might ’ave c’yme 
from up around that there blocked 
up stairw’y, seems like. (Medita- 
tively.) Yer know, if I thort it 
wouldn’t bring the ole works down on 
top of us, I’d ruddy well start pullin’ 
some o’ them there timbers out 
OS: acs 

Sounp (Slight scraping noise; muffled 
blows as of somebody banging away on 
wood with a stone.) 

Atrre Quiet! I ‘eard it aga’yn — 
listen! 

Sounp (More blows; slight noise of 
cascading gravel.) 

Atrie Somebody’s tryin’ ter get through 
the stairw’y! 

Jumie (Shouts.) Hell-oooo! 
down here! 
Sister Kevin! 

Sounp (Sudden crashing of stone and 
logs.) 


ALFIE 


We're 
It’s me an’ Alfie an’ 


The stair- 


"Eads up, J’ymie! 
w’ys comin’ down! 
Jumiz (Ezcited.) I can see him! 


Why, it’s the Jerry, Alfie! 
Jerry! 

Aurie (Loud shout.) 
outer there, J’ymie! 
is comin’ down! 

Sounp (Prolonged crashing of wood 
and stone gradually fades out to low 
rumbling.) 

Arie (Fading in.) J’ymie, are yer 
orl right? 

Jmmie (Breathing heavily.) I'm O. K. 
Boy, he really dragged the whole 
shootin’ match down, didn’t he! 

Autre Leave it to an "Un ter mess 
somethin’ up. Now we'll never get 


It’s the 


Look out! Get 
The ole works 
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out of ’ere. 

Sister Kevin (Faint.) Boys! Boys! 
What was that noise? What’s hap- 
pened? 

ALFIE (Aside.) S’ter Kevin’s c’yme 
to aga’yn. (Loud.) It’s this ’ere 
"Un, S’ter; ’e’s crawled down the 
stairw’y an’ pulled the ’ole works 
down. 

Jimmie But everything’s all right, 
Sister. Nobody’s hurt. 

Atrie Youbet! We’d orter get outer 
"ere anytime now, S’ter. 

German (Groans.) 

Sister Kevin (Closer.) The poor 
fellow must be in dreadful pain. He 
has a pretty bad shoulder — and he’s 
burned. Alfred, try to move him 
into a better position. I believe he’s 
lying on his injured side. (Pause.) 
Alfred? Help James to move him — 
my, my leg—I won’t be able to 
help. 

Atrre (Wondering.) I never thought 
as ’ow I'd never be no bleedin’ doctor 
fer no rotten Jerry. Fer a man wot 
’ates ’em like I does. (Defensively.) 
Well, I don’t ’ave no choice’t! Yer 
arsked me ter ’elp J’ymie, an’ it’s fer 
you an’ ’im — not fer no Jerry — 
I’m doin’ it. (Pause; off mike, 
grunting.) 'T’yke’is leg there, J’ymie. 
Yer don’t ’ave ter be so easy about 
it, do yer? ’Ere, lemme show yer! 
(Loud groan from GERMAN; long sigh.) 
Well, if the "Un a’ynt went and gorn 
out of ’is ruddy napper aga’yn — out 
like a light! I told yer all "Uns was 
yeller. It turns a man’s stummick, 
it does. We'd orter blow ’em orl off 
the bloody earth, an’ make an end 
to ’em! Fix ’em fer good, I s’y! 
An’ n’en we'd o.ter plough ’em 








under! 

Sister Kevin (Shocked.) Alfie! You 
can’t mean that! (Reasoning.) You 
mustn’t think in that fashion. You 
must not hate! Never, Alfie! It’s 
not only wrong, son, but it’s — it’s 
fatal. Nothing good, nothing noble, 
nor permanent, nor fine, ever ever 
came out of hate. 

Aurre Even from ’atin’ Jerries? 

Sister Kevin Even from hating the 
— the Jerries. 

Atrie Look ’ere, S’ter; they killed 
my folks, they did—an’ lots of 
other folks wot ’adn’t done no ’arm 
ter °em. Now I arsk yer, didn’t 
they? (Pause.) "Course it a’ynt 
like they was your folks, y’see, S’ter, 
you don’t get the feel of ’atin’ ’em 
that a—a orphant like — like me 
does. 

Sister Kevin You're not correct 
there, Alfie. (As if to herself.) You 
see, I served in the Great War. I 
was a nurse—at the Front. My 
father, and my only brother — they 
were both killed, and — and a—a 
very dear friend died in—in my 
arms. Yesterday my only living 
relative — my brother’s orphan boy 
—he was killed with the R.A.F. 
(Sigh; kindly.) Yes, Alfie, I know 
what it is to hate. I know what it 
is to want to hate. 

Aurre (Incredulous.) An’ — an’ yer 
still don’t ’ate the "Uns wot killed 
’em all! 

Sounp (The faint but rapid ticking of a 
time firing device fades very gradually 
in.) 

Sister Kevin No, no —I don’t hate 
them, Alfie. I just feel — feel sorry 
for them. And I pray for them. 





Atrre Pray fer ’em! (Amazed.) I 


carn’t get it, S’ter. We got to win 
this ere War, don’t we? Yer don’t 
want no Germans ter — ter ensl’yve 
us, now do yer? 


Sister Kevin No, no, of course not. 


We must win the war. We must 
make every sacrifice to insure our 
winning it. And we will win it! 
I’m sure of that. (Slow.) But 
there is no place for hate next to sac- 
rifice, Alfie; there is no room for 
vengeance where there is justice. 
And hate, son, breeds vengeance — 
the desire to, to get even — and so, 
wars breed wars, all because of hate. 
(Earnestly.) Don’t hate them, Alfie 
— Jimmie! It will grow in you, that 
hate, and it will throttle your reason 
and kill your decency. Pity them, 
and pray for them. (Low.) So 
many many of them, too, are suffer- 
ing and will continue to suffer. And 
so many many more will live to suffer 
even more horribly, because they 
must at last awaken after this is all 
over. 


Aurie I carn’t understand yer, S’ter. 


Blimey, I can’t! 


Sister Kevin (Low.) They will — 


someday. (Slowly.) You see, Alfie, 
the — the Germans will awaken, af- 
ter this is over. And they will real- 
ize, then, that their way of life, their 
sort of religion, the religion of force 
and hate, that it was housed in a 
cathedral of evil and lies, and that it 
has made them the anathema, the 
accursed, of the world. They will 
dwell in a subject land of defeat, 
broken illusion, poverty, and despair. 
(Soft.) And worst of all, they will 
know that they had been lied to, 
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tricked, and beaten down by the very 

thing they believe in most. They 
will need help, and friendship — and 
they will have no friends. And they 
will be ashamed to turn to a God 
they have denounced. Do you un- 
derstand?. Even a little? 

Arie (Slow.) I sorter git wot yer 
mean ter s’y, some — oney, oney I 
don’t know about pr’yin’ fer ’em. 
(Helpfully.) "Course, I could p’ry 
fer ’em ter lose! (Slow.) But I’d 
best ort ter practice some before, I 
— before I get ter where I honest don’t 
‘ate ’em no more. It a’ynt so easy, 
it a’ynt, fer a man ter ch’ynge some- 
thin’ important like that orl at once, 
so ter speak. ‘Special, if ’e’s been 
ruddy well bumbed orl nite an’ arf 
a bleedin’ orphantage is lyin’ about 
is "ead. (Moan from German.) 

Jimmie He’s comin’ to, again! 

Sister Kevin (Whisper.) Don’t talk 
about these things, now, Alfie — 
wait until later. 

Atrie Qh I can w’yte, orl right. I 
a’ynt goin’ nowheres right orf. 

GerMAN Mein Gott! (Sigh.) Ich 


bin — bin — (Moan; sigh.) What 
has happened? Where — where is 
this place? 


Sister Kevin You lost consciousness, 
Lieutenant, while the boys were 


moving you. I hope you are feeling 
better. 
ERMAN That is—is very kind. 


(Pause.) You— you are one of — 
of the nuns here? It is very dim, 
this light. I do not see well. 

Arie That there is S’ter Mary Kevin, 
Jer — I mean Leftenant — she’s the 
works. I mean the Superior ’ere 


at St. Pancr’ytius, she is. 
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GerMAN I see. (Pause.) What is 
that noise? That ticking? 

Atrre There yer go! (Aside.) Orf 
’is napper aga’yn! 

Sister Kevin Yes — yes, there is a 
ticking sound. Over there. 

Jmmie Nothin’ over there, S’ter, 
’cept that old dud torpedo that 
crashed us down here. 


Aurire Tickin’? ’Old on ’ere now, 
let’s orl listen. (Pause; ticking audi- 
ble.) 


Jmumie Sounds like aclock, doesn’t it? 

Aurre Yer right! It’s tickin’ orl 
right, whatever it is. 

Jmmie An’ it is right over there near 
the torpedo. 

German (Alarmed.) What was it 
that you said? Tor-pedo? 

Autre Right yer are, Jer —I mean, 
Leftenant! One o’ yer gr’yte biggest 
ones crashed right down through the 
tower up there. Lucky she didn’t 
go orf, I s’y! We'd all ’ave wings 
now, we would! 

German An aerial torpedo! 
no, why, thatisa.. .! 

Sister Kevin (Stifles scream.) 

Jmmie Wh — what’s the matter, Sis- 
ter? Huh? (Fear.) What's makin’ 
that noise? 

German That noise is the sound from 
a mechanism that. . . 

Aurie (Fear.) Yer don’t ’ave ter s’y 
it! It’s a—it’s a bumb! One o’ 
them del’yed action bumbs! That 
a’ynt no dud! It’s a del’yed action 
bumb an’ — she’s goin’ ter explode! 

Sounp (Up ticking to exaggerated full; 
fade in boat mélange as ticking fades 
out.) 

Jimmie (Fading in.) Well, you can 
bet we sure were scared then! I—I 


No— 





thought I'd —I’d die of — well, I 
was awful scared. Y’see you never 
know when one of those delayed ac- 
tion things will let go. It might go 
off any minute and then, again, she 
might hang on for hours — for days, 
even. (Pause.) But after we got 
kind of used to it —if you can get 
used to somethin’ that’s liable to 
blow you to kingdom come any sec- 
ond—why we got thinking’ real 
hard. We had to get out of there, 
and we had to get out quick. Y’see 
there was absolutely no way to climb 
out, ‘cause it was just like we were 
at the bottom of a big tunnel, like a 
mine shaft. It began to lighten up 
overhead an’ we could see, clear, 
right straight up to where the big 
old bell was— it made a shadow 
against the sky like. It was a long 
ways up with nothing between it an’ 
us, ‘cept air. We figgered if we 
could only make a noise, a loud noise 
to attract the detail that must be 
lookin’ for us by that time, only we 
didn’t have any way to make noise. 
Shoutin’ wouldn’t have done any 
good. Our noise would’ve been lost 
half way up that shaft. (Fade.) 
Well, we thought of everything. 
The Jerry —I mean the German 
officer—he tried, too. We just 
about gave up when sister Kevin got 
an idea... 

Mé.tance (Fade mélange and bring up 
ticking to same exaggerated loudness; 
fade ticking to low background under 
dialogue.) 

Aurie (Desperate.) . if we only 
’ad a gun, ’er somethin’ — somethin’ 
ter make a ruckus! 

Jimmie But we haven’t any guns. 
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(Pause.) It’s—it’s tickin’ awful 
fast. 

Sister Kevin (Aside.) Don’t think 
about that — that bomb. (To her- 
self.) Something to—to make a 
ruckus. Guns... we have wood, 
and rocks — stones, iron, stones. 
(Pause.) Stones and iron! (Ez- 
cited.) Jimmie! Have you that 
sling-shot? The one that was in 
your trouser pocket? 


Jumie (Uncomprehending.) Yes, Sis- 
ter? But you can’t make noise with 
_—— 


Aurie A slinky con’t m’yke no noise, 
S’ter, lessen yer... 

Sister Kevin That’s right, Alfie, un- 
less you hit something withit! Some- 
thing that will make a noise! A 
great big noise! 

GerMaN You mean — she means the 
bell! The bell up there—in the 
tower! 

Sister Kevin Can—can you hit 
that bell, Jimmie? Can you? 

Jmumiz Way up there? Gosh, I—I 
don’t know. It’s awful, awful high. 

Sister Kevry Well, try it, Jimmie! 
Please, try it! Try as hard as you 
can! 

Atrie I'll s’y we'll try it! 
Right ‘ere’s a rock, J’ymie. 

Jimmie No, that is too rough. We 
have to have a round one. 

Sister Keviy How is this one? 

Jumie (Doubtful.) It looks O. K. 
Sister, but gosh! 

German It is a very far distance — 
very far. 

Jmumuiz (Sigh.) Well, here she goes! 

Sounp (Snap of sling-shot; pause; 
faint rattle of small stone on wood; 
louder as it falls back down shaft.) 


(Fade.) 





Aurie Aw, yer missed ’er! 

Jmmie It’s too high. 

Sister Kevin No it isn’t, Jimmie 

. . not for a boy from Ohio! Try 
again, please! 

Atrre ’Ere, J’ymie, I'll take that 
there fork, ’ere, like this. N’en I'll 
stand up, like this ‘ere. That w’y 
yer can pull er w’y back — t’yke yer 
bloody a’ym — an’ let’er go wiv a 
real snap to ’er, see? 

Jmmiz QO. K., but I don’t think... 

Sister Kevin Hurry — please hurry, 
Jimmie! 

Jmmie (Straining.) 
goes! 

Sounp (Same as before; stone fainter 
on first clatter as if to indicate it went 
much higher.) 

Aurre (Ezcited.) Orlmost’it the bell, 
that time, J’ymie! "Ere, try er 
ag’yn! 


Here — she — 


Jmumie (Siraining.) Stand back, Sis- 
ter — here — she — goes — again! 

Sounp (Same as before; light ping of 
rock against great bell.) 

German You did it, boy! 
that bell! 

Sister Kevin I knew you could do it! 


You hit 


But keep shooting! 
Jimmie! 

Aurre (Exzcited.) 
time, J’ymie! 
eye! 

Jomie (Ezcited.) I'll hit it all right! 
Watch this! 

Sounp (Far off clang of great bell.) 

Sister Kevin Thank God! Thank 
God for that sling-shot! 

Jmumie (Straining.) That’s nothing! 
Just like — shootin’ — crows — in 
me-dina! 

Sounp (Pause; another loud clang of 


Shoot quickly, 


"It ’er square this 
Give ’er the ole Ohio 
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bell; mélange of Aurie’s, GERMAN’S, 
SUPERIOR’s voices: Ticking rises to 
exaggerated pitch: fades as boat mé- 
lange fades back in.) 

Jumire (Fading in.) I guess maybe 
that bell wasn’t as high as it looked, 
*cause Alfie an’ I hit it every time 
after that — we banged on it like a 
—a machine-gun. An’ they heard 
it all right. Because it didn’t seem 
any time until we could make out a 
man’s head an’ shoulder against the 
sky. Soon’s he found out about us 
and that — that bomb — he got the 
detail right away—an’ in awful 
quick time they had a rope strung 
over the bell yoke an’ danglin’ right 
down to us. The Warden said that 
I an’ the Sister Superior should come 
up first. I forget to tell ya that I — 
I got hurt a little bit myself — they 
say my arm’s broke, I guess — any- 
way, he said we had to come first. 
(Fade.) I wanted to stay with Alfie 
until we both could come up. I 
guess I was scared to go up on that 
rope — but anyway... 

Sounp (Out boat mélange; ticking to 
exaggerated full; fade ticking to low 
BG again.) 

Aurie (Breathless.) . Tight under 
this ‘ere good arm, J’ymie! An’ 
yer’d best let me tie this ’ere end 
around yer w’yste! 

Jmmie I won't! 

Aurre Listen—Gogs ’as went an’ 
fainted on me — now I don’t want 
no trouble wiv you—’ear? You 
’eard wot the man said! 

Jmmie I won't go! 

Arie I says yer goin’, an’ I means 
wot I says! 

German Don’t — don’t waste. time, 








boys. Hurry! 

Jmmie (Crying.) | won't go. I want 
to stay until you get out and... ! 

Sounp (Loud crack of fist.) 

Arie ‘ow d’yer like that, Yank? I 
don’t want yer down ‘ere — bloody 
cry-baby! 

Warven (Faint; echo-chamber.) 
you ready down there? 

Jumuie (Sobbing.) Why did you hit 
me, Alfie? I only wanted to stay 
with you until .. . 


Are 


Atrig (Shouting.) “Aul aw’y up 
there! Orl right, up there! M’yke 
it lively! (Aside.) You ’ang on ter 


Gogs, J’ymie — see she don’t fall 

off. (Louder as JIMMIE moves up.) 

There yer go! An’ —an’—I'll be 

up O. K., you bet! Don’t worry 

‘bout me! (Louder.) An’ ’n’en yer 

can t’yke a swat at me! (Louder.) 

"Ang on J’ymie — ’ang on! (Fade.) 
Watch that there arm on yer w’y — 
look out fer that there cross-piece! 
"Ang on, J’ymie — ’ang on! 

Sounp (Fade ticking up to full; out, 
as boat mélange fades in.) 

Jmmuiz (Fading in.) So—so that’s 
how we got up. Sister Kevin an’ I. 
But the yoke on the bell looked awful 
smashed up. An’ I was pretty scared 
about it not holdin’ for a second 
liftin’. I was pretty scared — about 
Alfie, I mean — an’ I kept hollerin’ 
for the Warden to throw the rope 
back down. (Fade.) He was workin’ 
as fast as he could. But all I could 
think about was that — delayed — 
action — bomb! 

Sounp (Fade boat mélange; up ticking 
even more exaggerated; fade ticking 
slow; as sound of men of fire detail 
fade in; tense conversation in BG; etc.) 
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Jimmik (Pleading; breathless.) Please, 
Mister! Please hurry, will you! 

Warpven All right son, allright. We 
are hurrying. (Calling down.) All 
right, down there! Here comes 
your line! There she go-o-o-es! 

Jum Did they get it, Mister? Did 
they? 

Warpen Quiet! Quiet! He’s ask- 
ing about something! Listen! 

Aurie (After pause; very faint; hol- 
low.) ... "bout that there yoke — 
on the bell? She a’ynt too strong, is 
she? 

Warpen (Aside.) He’s worried about 
that bell yoke — it’s all shattered. 
(Shouts.) Hurry up, down there! 
Tie yourselves on! 

Jimmie But even if it broke you 
could haul ’em up, anyway! 

Warpen That’s hard to say, son! 
I doubt it! The rope’d snap sure! 
(Shouwt.) Hurry, hurry down there 
boy! (Aside.) He’s tying the Ger- 
man on first — I can feel the weight. 

Jimmie (Shouting.) Please, Alfie! 
Will you please hurry up! Please! 

Warpen Stand aside, son! (To men.) 
Lively, now, men — no telling how 
long this yoke will hang together! 

Aurie (Faint.) Orlright! Up there! 
*Aul aw’y up there men! 

Warpen All right, men, take a hand 
there! He-e-ve, hol H-e-e-ve hol 
(Panting.) Faster, men! Pull into 
it men, pull into it! 

Sounp (Grunts of men; sawing of rope 
over wood.) 

Jmumir (Low.) Please, please, God! 
Let Alfie get up O.K., please! 

Autre (Faint.) J’ymie! I s’y, J’ymie? 

Jmumie (Shouts.) Yes, Alfie? Hang 


on, Alfie, you'll be up in no time! 





WarpDEN (Ezhausted.) Faster, men, 
that bell yoke . . . 

Atrre That’s orl right, J’ymie! 
(Pause.) J’ymie? I’m sorry I ’ad 
ter ’it yer! 

Jmmmie (Aside.) Oh, please hurry! 
He don’t seem hardly no nearer! 
(Shouts.) That’s O. K., Alfie! I’m 
not sore at you! 

Autrie (Faint.) An’—an’ J’ymie! 
She’s right—she really is — yer 
don’t really ’ave ter ’ate ’em! Can 
yer ear me? 

Jimmie What? What, Alfie? 

Aurire (Faint.) I said—yer don’t 
"ave ter’ate’em . . . S’ter Kevin — 
she’s right, J’ymie. 

Warpen Here they come, men — 
with a will, now! Why, look here! 
Aurre An’ —an’ shoot — shoot a— 
a crow fer me — fer Alfie, will yer, 
J’ymie? 

WaRDEN 
oneonhere! /Jt’s the German fellow! 

Jumiz (Screams.) Alfie! Alfiel 

Sounp (Ticking up to very loud; shouts 
of men and Jimmin’s screams; sud- 
denly a roaring, as of tremendous gas 
escape begins; as it reaches climax 
a dull, long, booming explosion is 
heard; followed by licking of furious 
flames. Blast of steamer whistle; 
explosion mélange fades out. Boat 
mélange in; new excitement ringing 
of bell; cries of “‘ All ashore!”’) 

Jimmie (Sobbing.) . an’—an’ 
that’s what I wanted to tell you. 
About what Alfiedid. An’ abouthow 
he — he didn’t really hate the — the 
German after all. They —they buried 
Alfie. Thismorning. He — he was 
a hero. —and, and Mr. Churchill, 
himself, put a wreath there. Me — 


Why there’s — there’s only 
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I—I just — just stuck a little — 
American flag. "Cause Alfie was 
English, but he —he acted like — 
like a real American. An’ I guess 
there’s not so much difference, is 
there? So—so now I’m comin’ 
home. An’—an’ I won’t ever see 
England, maybe again. But some- 
day maybe I'll come back to see 
where — where Alfie is. I wish he 
was comin’ with me. I can remem- 
ber awful clear — how he wanted to 
come. 

Arte (Filter mike.) Ter the Stytes! 
Oceans an’ oceans aw’y from every- 
body! 

Jmummise He—he would have liked 
Medina an awful lot. 

Arie (Filter mike.) Where — where 
a man could fly a — a kite, again. 
Jmmie An’ I'll bet he would’ve made 

a swell guy to shoot crows with. 

Autrie (Filter mike.) Yer — yer 
weren’t kiddin’ about them scalpses, 
were ya? 

Jmmie But —Idon’tknow. I guess 
maybe — maybe, Alfie is happy now. 
He isn’t an orphan any more, I guess. 
An’ Sister Kevin tole me he’s — he’s 
where all — all heroes go. 

Music (Band starts “God Save the 
King” Fade in.) 

Jmumie Well, there’s the band. An’ 
we're ready to go—to go home. 
That’s “God Save the King” they’re 
playin’ — only I, I always sing “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee” to myself. I 
— I don’t think anybody minds. I 
—I know Alfie wouldn’t, ‘cause 
we're all talkin’ about the same 
thing, don’t you think? 

Music (Up full to climaz; out on cue.) 

THE END 








Part Seven 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
materials in PLays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary produc- 
tion information in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director's 
own casting and staging problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting and 
makeup; or, often just as effectively, using noth- 
ing but a plain cyclorama or backdrop for scen- 
ery, a mere suggestion of furnishings and cos- 
tumes, and little or no lighting. In most cases 
very little of the charm or realism of the plays 
will be lost, because they are selected with this in 


mind. Therefore, schools without any staging or 
lighting facilities need not feel that they cannot 
produce these plays. Many of them, on the other 
hand, like the Vocabulary Builders and Courtesy 
Plays, are especially written for classroom 
production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have re time on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 

a very inexpensive microphone unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “broadcast” from another classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 





Tsomas JeErrerson’s PLAN 


Characters: 12 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All costumes are of the period, with the 
ladies in very rich elaborate gowns, the servant 
in livery, and the men’s clothes varying accord- 
ing to their rank and position. Jefferson's cos- 
tumes are fine, but simple in cut. 

Properties: Knocker offstage, a piano offstage, a 
large official-looking paper, a leather portfolio, 
a long envelopeswith several sheets of paper 
sealed inside, small piles of paper, pencils. 

Setting: Scene 1: It is to be remembered that the 
house belongs to a French Count and therefore 
is elegantly furnished, with much statuary and 
oil paintings about the room. There is a mar- 
ble-topped table in center, with chairs; and a 
desk end chair up right. Other chairs, and pos- 
sibly a divan may be used to fill out the set if 
desired. The door to the foyer is at stage left, 
the door to the drawing-room at stage right. 
Scene 2: A simple interior set may be used, or, 
as in Scene 1, a plain light cyclorama is suffici- 
ent background. In either event, a large oil 
painting of George Washington is the center of 
attraction on the rear wall. This is flanked by 
two flags in stands. A large table with chairs is 
down center stage. Doors at left and right. 

Lighting: Daylight overheads and footlights if de- 
sired. However, no actual lighting is required 
for action of the play. 
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Ye iow Fever 


Characters: 9 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 30-35 minutes. 

Costumes: Gallagher wears white seersucker 
civilian clothes, with white tropical hat. Miss 
Jansen is in regulation nurses’ uniform, all 
white, with black band on cap. All others 
wear khaki Army uniforms, Rough Rider style, 
with hats, and each according to his rank. 

gp ee Two desks, army cot, cabinet with 
glass doors, wooden table, books, pamphlets, 

papers, envelope with letter, flasks, test tubes, 
sli microscope, miscellaneous laboratory 
equipment to lend authenticity to the set, 
camp chairs or other stools, palmleaf 
watch, notebook, pencils, wire mesh cage, mag- 
nifying glass, scalpel, plain desk lamps. 

Setting: Simple interior set, with screened triple 
windows and door in rear wall. Windows 
need not be practical, and hence can be painted 
on sets. If no scenery is available, a plain 
white cyclorama may be effectively a In 
this case lighting will be concentrated on cen- 
ter stage and the actual outlines of the room 
vaguely impressionistic. Taut strips of cheese- 
cloth can be substituted for screening on doors 
and windows. 

Lighting: Scene I and III: Bright morning light. 
Fully illuminated stage, footlights up amber, 
overheads amber and white, amber baby spot 
behind windows, casting flood of sunlight into 





room. Scene II and IV: Deep night. Midnight 
blue and dim white footlights; overhead out. 
Desk lamps on. Baby spots on center stage 
for main characters in action. 


Aupuson Maxes His Decision 

Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All costumes are of the early nine- 
teenth century. Audubon himself wears a shirt 
open at the throat. His heavy cloth coat has a 
wide fur collar, over which is spread his shirt 
collar. Wilson wears a hat, short coat, gray 
waistcoat, trousers — all of coarse cloth, but of 
an Eastern cut. Mrs. Audubon is attractively 
but nag eng dressed. 

Properties: A pen, pencil, a paper bag, change, a 
notebook, colored crayons, a compass, drawing 
paper, several books, a large piece of printed 
paper, an old-fashioned inkwell, three large 
portfolios, in one of which on elephant folio 
size is the life-size portrait in vivid colors of a 
wild turkey — the drawing af pu 
lished as number one in Audubon’s first 
volume. 

Setting: A general store. Along stage left about a 
yard from the wall] stands a wooden counter 
with rolls of muslin and coarse woolens, wder 
horns and gunshot bags, cured “bacon 
sugar, a large cracker box, and other goods of 
the period "Behind the counter, a door leads to 
the counting room. At rear is the street door, 
somewhat to the right of it a window, and near 
it, in the upper right 2 a long table, 
placed diagonally, with a to of large bulky 
portfolios at one end and a large sheet of ruled 
drawing paper flat in center. Slanted against 
the corner walls stands a large white board — 
the size of a ing case — divided off with 
heavily penciled lines, horizontally and ver- 
tically, like squared-off drawing paper. A small 
section of the forked branch of a tree has been 
nailed to the center of the board, and on the 
branch stands what seems to be a live medium- 
sized bird. The bird is actually stuffed, and is 
held in position by a series of wires piercing it 
to give it a lifelike position. Beside the sheet of 
paper on the table lie pencils, colored crayons 
and pastels. A door leading to the Audubon 
house is at stage right, flanked on either side by 
packing cases. Downstage right stands a large 
barrel. On the rear and right walls are several 
stuffed birds, or pictures of birds. 

<= Amber overhead, white footlights, to 

oo teed daylight effect. Flood of sunlight 
eee amber spot behind street door and 
window. 


Tae Wise Men or Gornam 
Characters: 8 male; many extras, both male and 


female. 

Playing Time: 20-25 minutes. 

Costumes: The costumes are of the period of 
Robin Hood, all brightly colored. 
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Properties: Baskets, sacks, + “pp ples, bowl of 
ran 


water, horn, heavy rocks, es of trees, a 
door either of wood or made from large strips of 
cardboard nailed to a light frame, and painted 
to look very real. 


Setting: Scenes 1, 2, and $ take place in the mar- 


ket place of Gotham. This entire play may be 
staged with a = cyclorama. Otherwise, 
these scenes are played with a countryside pic- 
ture of trees and hi inted on the backdrop. 
Sees 6 ines na Eel aatdietiomena ake 
may be played on a bare stage. It is necessary, 
however, to have a thicket or bushes of some 
kind in upper right corner of stage, so that 
references may be made to the cuckoo which is 
just offstage. n when the mention 
that the bird has flown away, audience 
merely takes their word for it. Visible from the 
audience, therefore, is only one side of the 
fence the villagers are building from tree 
branches. 


ighting: Scene 1 is daylight, with amber over- 


and white footlights. Scene 2 oP mg 
use blue overheads and dim or no footlights. 
Scene $ at dawn, slight tinge of pink in lights 
overhead. Footlights dim. It is not yet full 
daylight lighting. Scene 4 is same as Scene 1. 


A Cuance To Do Berrer 


Characters: 10 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Father Time has long white hair and a 


long white beard, and wears a white robe. Jane 
and Jimmy are in regular school clothes. Janu- 
ary is a boy dressed in sweater, stocking cap 
and warm scarf. February is a boy dressed in 
warm but brightly colored snow suit. March is 
a boy in a sweater but no coat. He carries a 
——- paper pinwheel in one hand and a bunch 
of flowers in the other. April is a girl in a rain- 
coat, hood and galoshes. She carries a brightly 
colored umbrella. May is a girl with flowers in 
her hair, and wearing a pastel colored dress. 
June is a girl dressed in white and wearing a 
bridal veil. July is a boy wearing shorts and a 
sport shirt, and carrying a small American flag. 
August is a boy in a bathing suit. He is con- 
tinually mopping his brow with a handkerchief. 
September is a girl dressed in a businesslike 
suit or school clothes, with a pencil in her hair, 
books under one arm, and a coat thrown over 
the other. October is a boy wearing a smock 
and beret and carrying an artist’s palette and 
paint brushes. November, a boy, is dressed in 
an overcoat and carries a snow shovel over one 
shoulder. December is a boy wearing a red suit 
and carrying a huge pack of toys on his back. 


Properties: Large bookcases filled with books of a 


variety of colors and sizes. This may be 
simulated by using a backdrop painted with 
rows of books. A small bookcase with real 
books must be used, however. Maps of various 
pais of the wach © nem ine Seem wee 

ourglass, and a large globe, two very large 








books, a long quill pen, a big pocket watch, a 
clock (or chimes) which can strike twelve, a 
large of toys. 

Setting: Plain cyclorama with real bookcases lin- 
ing upstage rear, or a backdrop painted with 
rows of books can be used. It will still be neces- 
sary, however, to have at least one bookcase 
with practical books. There is a door at —_ 
leading to the outside world, and one at left 
leading to other rooms in the house. On the 
walls here and there are maps of various parts 
of the world. There are some chairs set around 
and a large desk facing downstage center with 
a big chair behind it. On the desk are an hour- 
glass, and a large globe. 

Lighting: Night lights: blue and white overhead 
and footlights dim or alone. Possibly a lamp or 
two on the floor and desk, lighted to indicate it 
is night. 


Aut BaBa AND THE Forty THIEVES 


Characters: 8 male; 1 female; many male extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All oriental costumes: turbans, full 
blouses and pantaloons with gaily colored 
sashes and sandals. The Chief and his men 
carry daggers or swords in their belts. 

Properties: Low benches, stools, hassocks, pil- 
lows, and cushions. Large bags or sacks, a pair 
of old-fashioned scales, many gold pieces, a few 
boxes nailed together to a rough counter 
for Baba Mustapha’s open-air shop. Real or 
artificial fruit for top of this counter, two pieces 
of chalk, at least two barrels, a large 
pitcher, a tray of food, a long silver dagger, 
another long knife. 

Setting: Scenes 1 and 5 in Ali Baba’s house may 
best be played with a plain cyclorama whi 
will give the desired Oriental effect. The fur- 


nishings of the house, however, are more lavish 
in the last scene. This may be accomplished by 
adding pillows, some objects of art, pos- 
sibly labra. Scene 2 may likewise be 


played before a plain cyclorama, but the light- 
ing must be so concentrated on the center of 
the stage that the outline and shape of the cave 
are not distinguishable from the audience. A 
short flight of steps must be placed so as to 
lead —_—e. Scenes 3 and 4 may be played 
before a plain backdrop with three or four 
arched doorways and windows painted on it. If 
a plain cyclorama is used, the dialogue must be 
changed so that both the Robber and Mor- 
giana off stage to mark the doors with 
chalk. Then reference must be made of these 
actions. 

Lighting: Scenes 1 and 5 are best played with dim 
fichting from footlights only, or from a single 
overhead spot concentrated on the center stage 
where all the action takes place. Scene 2 must 
be played on a dark stage except for a single 
overhead spot on center stage. Scene $ requires 
daylight overhead and footlights, while Scene 4 


needs evening effect of dim foot and overheads, 
midnight-blue and white mixed, or completely 
dark stage except for spots on characters. 


Kino WINTER 

Characters: Mixed cast of any number desired. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: King Winter is in white robes with 
blue-white icicle crown and sceptre. North 
Winds are in long loose-fitting robes of gray or 
blue, and carry trumpets of cones 
covered with tin foil. January w is in 
brown, tattered clothes sprinkled with drops of 
paraffin. The Wizard wears any gaily va we 
clothes, but must have a hat and carry 
a large thermometer. Icicles, Frost Flowers 
and Snowflakes are all dressed in white with 
tinsel poe J ons icicles, etc. Juncoes are 
in dark gray c hoods, and round yokes, 
over light gray, with white sash ends in back. 
Chickadees wear little black caps, wide white 
collars, light gray cloaks over white. Gold- 
finches are in yellow, with black caps and 
pointed capes. The children are in snow suits, 
and carry skates, skis and sleds. Pine Tree and 
Evergreen are both in dark green costumes. 
Robin wears dark gray over reddish brown. 

Properties: A large white throne enough to 
seat both King Winter and Pine A 
large enough to hold all the North Winds, 
crumbs for the children to throw to the birds. 
Mayflower leaves and buds. 

Setting: A bare stage except for the throne up 
center, and the cage down right. 

Lighting: None required. If desired, use daylight 
overhead and footlights. Different colored 
spots, blending with the costumes, may be 
used effectively on each group of characters. 


A Kwniour ror Sarery 


Characters: 10 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The King wears a white robe and a 
= the —— eaten st | around it. 
He a a purple ribbon pinned — 
across his chest. On it the words “ King Safet % 
are lettered in gold. He holds a in his 
right hand. The seven Safety tes are in 
white robes similar to the King’s, but their 
ribbons are blue with the words “Safet 
First” lettered in white. For the King and 
the Sprites, large white handkerchiefs. Willie 
Careless is in regular boy’s outfit, but his hair 
is askew, his tie crooked, collar unbuttoned, 
and oa leg is up and — or Song 
wears a ndage on one a 
black peg Accident Elves wear dark red 
elves’ costumes: full blouses and ti a 
long pants. They also wear brightly co 
dunce caps. 

Properties: A banner with the words “The Land 
of Safety”’ printed on it, a bookcase or rows of 
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shelves, a sign reading “Lost and Found for 
Safekeeping,” boxes of matches, knives, scis- 
sors, open tin pe a throne, handkerchiefs, a 
coin, a safety " . rake, a torn piece of a 
dress, a bi rubbe ug, a big indoor baseball, 
a toadstool, a long- s Pavtiied carving knife. 

Setting: A woodland scene, with trees, shrubs, and 
cad painted on the backdrop, and strung 
across it as though between two trees is the 
Land of Safety banner. If this is produced 
either on a bare stage or before a plain cyclo- 
rama, the banner can be pinned to the rear 
curtains. Upstage right are some crude shelves 
or a plain bookcase, and on the shelves a mis- 
cellaneous collection of articles such as matches, 
knives, scissors, etc. The Lost and Found sign 
is tacked up on top of the shelves. At stage 
right is a rustic looking throne for the King. 

Lighting: Unnecessary, but if used: daylight, 
amber overheads and footlights. Baby spot on 
King and another on Little Willie Care 


Miss Mourret’s Wis 


Characters: 1 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Jerry is in overalls with a wide- 
brimmed straw hat. Barbara is dressed in 
plain, neat inexpensive clothes. Alice is more 
expensively dressed in fine sweater and skirt. 

Properties: Hand clippers, a book, an artificial 
spider dangling on a black thread, a cot or long 
bench, blanket. 

Setting: Plain cyclorama or backdrop with rolling 
lawn and beautiful trees and ~ painted on 
it. An artificial tree painted on an ordinary 
piece of wallboard is necessary. There is a 
grassy mound over on right with the tree. In 
the tree — out of sight — a large black spider 
is attached to a heavy black thread that will be 
invisible to the audience. The thread goes off- 
stage where someone is able to lower the spider 
into position at the proper time. The grass may 
be painted burlap thrown over some boxes. 
The tree is painted on ordinary wallboard, or 
may be referred to as being just offstage. 

Lighting: Daylight in First Scene. Lights go off as 
Alice shouts, “ And he bit you.”’ A single amber 
or straw colored spot plays down from over- 
head on the next scene illuminating just the 
circle of the bed and Alice. 


Tue Mipas Touca 

Characters: 3 female; 6 male; extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Miss Brown in plain, tailored suit or 
sweater and skirt. Donald in neat dark suit. 
Mr. Sharpe wears dark trousers, with alpaca 
coat and green eye-shade. All extras in modern 
business clothes; some of the women in expen- 
sive fashionable street clothes. Men have top- 
coats and hats, etc. Mr. Morton is in dark suit, 
wears a derby and carries a cane. He also wears 
spats, and has a flower in his lapel. Midas and 
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others in that scene wear long flowing robes of 
the era. Midas himself may be dressed more 
elaborately than the others. 

Properties: A blackboard, chalk, eraser, chairs, 
tables, long bench, desk, typewriter, news- 
papers, magazines, a sheet of paper, a pencil, 
stenographer’s notebook, wristwatch, a derby, 
a cane, a wooden bowl with fruit, a deep dish 
with eggs; a eer of fruit, eggs, a lily, and a 
small branch from a tree, all of which have 
been gilded or wrapped with gold paper to give 
the appearance of being solid gold. 

—s this play is designed to be produced 

the classroom, plain cyclorama or bare 
stage may be used. On rear wall, a blackboard 
listing six or eight well-known stocks, with 
price quotations easily obtainable from the 
financial pages of newspaper. Upstage right, 
row of two or three chairs facing rear, and up- 
left, directly opposite, two or three more 
chairs similarly placed. Door to inner office, 
center stage right; outer door stage left. Just 
above door to inner office, a small table or desk 
with a typewriter on it, facing downstage. Just 
below this door a chair facing left. 

Lighting: None needed. If desired, use daylight 
foot and overhead lights. All lights dim to out 
on Miss Brown’s last speech, then up full on 


next scene. 


Coats To NEWCASTLE 


Characters: 4 female; 6 male. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mrs. Vance in plain housedress. Young 
man in college clothes: slacks, sport jacket, 
brown and white saddle shoes. Sequeira is 
dressed in heavy jacket and carries captain’s 
prod while his son wears a mate’s outfit. All the 

rs are in old English costumes. 

Properties: Table, chairs, lamps, a zipper port- 
folio, very large book to fit into it, knitting 
paraphernalia, doorbell. 

Setting: Plain cyclorama or bare stage, as this 
play is designed to be produced within a 


m. 

Lighting: None ——. If desired, use daylight 
overheads and footlights. All dim to out on 
Mrs. Vance’s last speech, and up full on next 
scene. 


Berry Borrows 4 Boox 


Characters: 2 female. 
Playing Time: 5 minutes. 
—— Everyday street or school clothes for 


Pro : Doorbell, a book, a piece of pie on a 
p with a fork, papers and 

seeing: Three chairs placed together right and 
covered to give appearance of divan, table 
lamp by chair left, table center, bookcase right 
of table. Play on bare stage, in classroom, or 
with plain cyclorama. 

Lighting: None required. 








Grat Meets Boy 


Characters: 2 female; 1 male; many extras, both 
male and female. 

Playing Time: 5 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters on stage dressed in plain 
but clean clothes as for a party. Tommy is not 
dressed neatly; his shoes are unshined, he is 
wearing a sweater with shirt open at the throat 
and no tie. He also wears a collegiate skull cap 
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on the back of his head. 

— A large piece of cake on plate with 

ork. 

Setting: Any furniture that will simulate a living 
room with a party in progress. Chairs, divan, 
lamps, etc. Large easy chair or arm chair for 
Tommy down right. 

Lighting: None required. 
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FOR JUNIOR HIGH: 


SILENT NIGHT 


by Leslie Hollingsworth 


The beautiful story of how the pastor of a little Church in Austria 
spent one whole night writing the verses to Silent Night in order 
that they might be set to music for the annual Christmas service. A 
fine play that uses the Christmas hymn as a climax. 


FOR INTERMEDIATES: 


Merry, Merry, Merry 
by Gladys Hasty Carroll 


A real American family gathers together on Christmas Eve to cele- 
brate the coming holiday and bring cheer to the less fortunate people 
of their community. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES: 


The Best Gift of All 


by Mary Smith 


A little girl learns that helping others is the best gift that can be 
made at Christmas time. 


These three Christmas plays, in addition to eleven 
others on different subjects, appear in the Novem- 
ber issue of PLAYS. All for 30 cents. ORDER FROM: 








PLAYS, INC., 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 
AT THE SPECIAL 
it is a pleasure to give and receive a gift that satisfies. . . . 
To the friend who teaches, your gift of PLAYS will be an invaluable 
aid, and will bring enjoyment throughout the coming year. 
To any child, PLAYS each month will be a source of fresh, instructive 
and entertaining reading material. 


To each recipient of your Gift Subscription we shall send at Christmas time 
a beautiful card of greeting with your name inscribed thereon. 


FILL IN THE COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY, WITH CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER. FOR ADDITIONAL NAMES USE A SEPARATE SHEET 
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